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WHAT PUPIL ACTIVITIES SHOULD CONSTITUTE 
THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH? 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


Quite against his will, the writer has been forced to become during 
recent years a lay teacher of English. In the conduct of graduate 
work he has been concerned with the theses of many candidates for 
advanced degrees. These persons were all graduates of high schools, 
and later of colleges of liberal arts, and were approaching the end of 
their professional courses. The length of their schooling was greater 
than that of ninety-nine per cent of the population. We have had a 
right to assume that they were educated in the things essential to the 
cultivated man. 

Taken in the aggregate, the English of these theses has been rather 
disheartening. Rarely could one be accepted as originally submitted. 
In the case of about twenty-five per cent of them the errors in Eng- 
lish were few and unimportant. In the middle fifty per cent of them 
the errors ranged from fairly numerous to quite numerous. The 
poorest twenty-five per cent were unbelievably bad. 

Let us bear in mind that a thesis does not often lend itself to the 
niceties and subtleties of esthetic literary composition. All that we 
ask is a clear, straightforward presentation of the thought and cor- 
rectness in what we may call the “mechanics” of the language. We 
expect sentences that will bear inspection, and a vocabulary that is 
selected with a view to expressing the exact idea intended. We ex- 
pect correctness in grammar, punctuation, spelling, syllabication, 
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word compounding, abbreviations, numbers, italics, capitals, quota- 
tions, references, paragraphing, and the mechanical arrangement on 
the page. In the larger units of organization we ask only that the 
thought be presented in a clear and straightforward manner. 

We ask for nothing more than good grammar-grade English. Our 
standards call for nothing better than what we have a right to expect 
from the best ten per cent of eighth-grade graduates. Yet the Eng- 
lish of advanced students, in work submitted as finished, reaches this 
standard in the case of only a minority. 

When a paper quite poor in English is submitted, the outstanding 
fact is the helplessness of the candidate. When we ask him to locate 
his errors and to eliminate them for himself, he appears to be rela- 
tively oblivious of his language and to have only the vaguest of ideas 
as to what is meant. He seems not to see the language clearly as an 
objective thing, and is consequently unable to recognize either its 
merits or its shortcomings. When we ask him to look at it, he acts as 
he would if we should ask him to look at the air or the ether or some 
other thing that he never saw. In other words: 

1. He is relatively blind to matters of English. As a consequence, 

2. He is uncritical of his English. As a further consequence, 

8. He has no real desire to improve his English and to keep it im- 
proved, since he does not see wherein it is in need of improvement. 

The deductions to be drawn are somewhat as follows: 

1. For those who go through high school and college we should 
with certainty develop the power to see the English language objec- 
tively. Those who cannot attain this power lack intelligence which 
would justify collegiate training. 

2. We should make each student who achieves the higher levels 
critical of his language and watchful against error. 

3. We should awaken an impelling and continuing desire to use a 
good quality of English at all times and under all circumstances. This 
implies the development of an operating language conscience. 

How are these things to be accomplished? Is it by doing better 
what we have long been doing? The facts prove the relative futility 
of what we have been doing. The English department in the high 
school has had the lion’s share of the required work for a generation 
or two, and to that the college always adds its required portion. The 
results in the small proportion of students who reach the graduate 
level appear to indicate that the usual methods have not led to pro- 
ficiency. Apparently there can no great risk in abandoning the un- 
successful methods and in experimenting with whatever promises 
improvement. 
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In searching for improved methods, let us note the fact that lan- 
guage activities are more or less continuous through all of one’s wak- 
ing hours. For ten or fifteen hours every day probably every person 
uses language in one manner or another. He uses it in three ways: 

1. It is the instrument of most of his thought. As he thinks over 
his experiences, recalls the interesting incidents and conversations of 
the past, plans his activities for the future, nurses his grievances and 
his worries, and grapples with the problems with which he is hourly 
confronted, he scarcely thinks at all except as he uses language as the 
vehicle of the thought. 

2. It is the instrument of the expression of his thought, whether 
this be oral or written. 

3. It is the instrument that he uses in receiving thought from other 
individuals, whether oral or printed. 

The character of his language is determined by these three kinds of 
experience which occupy him for many hours each day. 

His schooling has little or no effect on the quality of his language 
except as it affects one or another of these three kinds of experience. 

If the schooling is given as a matter of mere academic abstractions, 
without real reference or relation to his practice of English during 
the many hours of his daily use of it, then it is but a thing of irrele- 
vance and futility. 

The central problem of education in the use of English is to take in 
hand all of the pupil’s language activities and see that they are guided 
into proper channels. It is the language life of the pupil which must 
be kept of good character at all times. Two hours a week given to 
English composition in the high school and college has in itself rela- 
tively little relation to the matter. It is the pupil’s adherence to a 
hundred hours of good English every week that will develop that series 
of language habits which constitute his ability to use English. 

Let us bear in mind that language is not primarily a thing to be 
taught; it is rather a thing to be used with care and watchfulness 
until it can be used well enough for one’s general purposes. It is 
primarily a thing to be practiced, not a thing to be studied. This 
practice should be ten or fifteen hours a day, as one uses one’s lan- 
guage for one’s ordinary purposes. And this practice it is, and this 
alone, which really educates one in the use of the English language. 

Because of the subtlety of language, and therefore the elusiveness 
of our educational problems, let me try to make my thought clear by 
the use of analogies, which I think to be reasonably accurate. 

I have in mind a young man who became a carpenter. He was a 
high-school graduate of good average ability. In the high school he 
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had had enough manual training to be familiar with some of the tools, 
the materials, and the simpler processes; but he had never worked on 
the job. To achieve success in his calling, these are some of the things 
he did: 

1. As an apprentice, he worked on the job eight hours a day and six 
days in the week. 

2. He associated with skilled workmen, and thus lived, during all of 
his working hours, within an atmosphere of acceptable workmanship. 

3. For the sake of success in his calling, he had a desire to acquire 
the necessary skills. 

4. He observed the methods employed by skilled carpenters. These 
were to him the patterns for his own skill. 

5. He was of a conscientious dispositon, and, therefore, always did 
his best. He lived up to the upper limit of his actual ability. He did 
not grow careless in his workmanship. 

6. He did the jobs for himself. He did not wait for others to do 
them for him—not even for them to prod him into doing them. 

7. He was constantly evaluating his degree of success in achieving 
skilled results. He noted where his work fell short of expectations. 
He gave special attention to see that it did not fall short in those mat- 
ters a second time. 

8. He got help from others in the evaluation of his results, and 
suggestions as to how to overcome any deficiencies that were noted. 

9. The outstanding activity, which must never be lost sight of, was 
the subjective one of always wishing and willing to do the thing well, 
both for the immediate results and for the sake of achieving the skill 
necessary for his more remote objectives. 

He became an excellent carpenter. In other words, he became thor- 
oughly proficient in a certain field of complex action. 

Now, to use one’s mother tongue with skill is simply to become pro- 
ficient in a different field of complex action. The fundamentals of 
the learning process are probably the same. Let us place the one over 
against the other: 

1. The carpenter learns his trade on the job. There is no other 
place where it can be learned. In the same way, in mastering a lan- 
guage, it is to be learned on the job. It is to be learned by using it the 
best way one can use it wherever one is using it. And there is no 
other place where it can be learned. 

2. The apprentice had a great desire to attain the necessary skills. 
In the same way, in the field of language, the apprentice must have a 
great desire to achieve facility and correctness in the use of his lan- 
guage. Until this desire is awakened, nothing really worth while in 
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the matter of training can be accomplished. This is a sine qua non 
of all education. And the desire must be in the educatee, not merely 
in the educator. 

3. The apprentice workman sought in many ways to discover the 
patterns of good workmanship which should be employed. He care- 
fully worked to the patterns. He was watchful against errors. He 
discovered mistakes and prevented a repetition of them. The suc- 
cessful apprentice in the field of language must likewise be diligent in 
searching out the patterns of good linguistic behavior and in holding 
to those patterns. He must be watchful against deficiencies of per- 
formance. 

In these matters it must be noted that the apprentice, whether in the 
simple trade of the carpenter or in the complex field of language, 
must depend on himself for his vision of the patterns, for his guid- 
ance of his activities, for his watchfulness and evaluation of the de- 
gree of success achieved, and for a constant, vigorous, and effective 
prevention of correction of errors. His education, in the main, must 
be self-effort, impelled by his desire to succeed. He cannot be mainly 
dependent upon foremen, teachers, schools, or any outside directive 
agency. The apprentice in either case needs to associate with those 
who provide the mature example. Ofttimes he needs information 
which they can give, and the help of their advice, suggestion, and 
sometimes direction. These are, however, but auxiliary matters to 
assist him in the one main thing of self-direction of his labors. The 
moment he relaxes and relies on others to do his watching for him, 
his thinking for him, his desiring for him, to uphold the standards for 
him, and to drive him to effort, that moment his education ceases. No 
person can educate any other person. Ofttimes a more mature per- 
son can provide large assistance. But it is only assistance. At bot- 
tom one becomes educated only as one educates oneself. When our 
profession has mastered this one fact, and when we have developed a 
technique which takes full cognizance of this one fact, then we shall 
be on the high road to an education about one hundred per cent more 
efficient than that of the present. 

Let me change the analogy. I have in mind another young man, who 
joined a college fraternity. He was a freshman from a village where 
his social advantages had been limited. He was pretty uncertain of 
himself, but very anxious to live up to social expectations. He him- 
self wanted social education; and as a consequence, he made surpris- 
ing speed in accomplishing his social education. And how did he 
do it? 


1. To begin with, he did it, not somebody else for him. He did not 
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wait for some one to do it for him, or to assign it and drive him to it. 
He wanted it, and so he sought it for himself. 

2. He observed the behavior of the more mature members of his 
organization, with the wish to achieve the approved types of behavior. 

3. He listened to the conversation and advice of the more mature 
members, always wishing to achieve the levels they had achieved. 

4. He consciously imitated the patterns which he observed, always 
wishing to make his performance the equal of the patterns. 

5. With such attitudes of mind, with wish and will impelling and 
propelling him in the direction of the examples provided, naturally he 
unconsciously imitated the expected conventional behavior. 

6. He greatly desired; and as a consequence, he greatly tried. He 
watched his every step. He thought before he acted and eliminated 
mistakes before they were made. He sought so to act that guidance 
and suggestions from his associates would never be necessary. He 
was managing his own education in this matter—under conditions 
provided by them. 

What he was doing was learning conventional social behavior in a 
perfectly normal way, and fundamentally in the only way in which it 
can ever be learned. 

Now, language is just as completely as this a kind of conventional 
social behavior; and in fundamentals it is to be learned in exactly the 
same way. In each case the learning comes from desiring—greatly 
desiring; from purposing, without ever any slackening of one’s pur- 
poses; from observing the patterns and wishing to attain them; from 
working to the patterns of oneself, always wishing to attain them; 
from being so anxious to succeed that one feels one must depend upon 
himself and upon his own efforts, and not upon teachers; from antici- 
pating errors and eliminating them before they are made; from noting 
actual errors and preventing repetition of them; from doing it all as 
a part of life itself, and not as a part of academic procedure. 

Over against this method of learning on the job, where learning can 
be made effective, let us contrast the usual academic method. If the 
young man of our illustration had tried to master the matters of con- 
ventional behavior in a purely academic way, he would have acted 
about as follows: 

1. He would have listened to lectures on social behavior under con- 
ditions where the type of behavior being discussed was impossible. 
The lectures would have been given by some learned gentleman who 
did not really care how the young man acted after he left the class- 
room, by one who was to the young man a social outsider, and to whom 
he was not at all socially responsive. He would have remained en- 
tirely cold to the expectations of the lecturer. 
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2. He would probably have covered certain assigned readings touch- 
ing upon the topics of the lectures. The readings would have been 
abstract and would have had no particular relation to his current day- 
by-day desires and problems. 

3. There might have been some classroom discussion of the prob- 
lems of social behavior under the leadership of the indifferent pro- 
fessional outsider. The matters discussed would rarely have been 
related to his current day-by-day activities, and then but remotely. 

4. After all of the talk and reading, he would have taken the re- 
gurgitative type of examination, in which he would have returned his 
knowledge of the useless and irrelevant facts which he had, for no 
reason which he could see, placed in mental cold storage. 

5. The young man would not have been seeing the objectives of the 
class work in terms of his own personal behavior. If he should have 
seen such relationships, they would have been vague, general, and 
ineffective. 

6. He would have been passive, letting the school do the thing for 
him. He would not have been filled with impelling desires—doing his 
best, watchful against mistakes at all times, following the patterns to 
the best of his ability, and otherwise doing the thing for himself. 

Although too brief to be adequate, we think this is a fair character- 
ization of the way the academic method would altogether prove its 
futility—and its absurdity. There is certainly little resemblance 
in the two methods, in either the spirit or the details. 

Now, in the mastery of one’s mother tongue, the familiar academic 
method is probably equally fantastic and futile. It omits the vital 
factors involved in learning the thing on the job. 

Our practical conclusions are somewhat as follows: 

1. Let us first, above all things, find the influences to which children 
and youths are responsive and which can be used in awakening and 
maintaining their desires to perfect their English. 

2. Let us then utilize these influences in awakening a potent desire 
for good English, at all times, in those who are to be trained. When 
this is done, more than half of the teaching job is accomplished. 
From that point onward the apprentice in English can largely find his 
own way, and he can find his help when he meets the places where he 
needs help. 

3. Let us organize the conditions of normal living by each child or 
youth so as to provide abundant opportunities for practicing his Eng- 
lish under conditions where he greatly desires to use it with precision 
and effectiveness. In other words, while in the main one must educate 
oneself in English, those who are assisting in guiding the processes 
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should provide very many of the opportunities and stimulations which 
will enable him to do it. 

4. We must let the pupil himself set the standards at which he will 
aim. The standards for him must be those which he sets up in his 
desires. We may wish they were higher. We may try further to 
awaken his desires and thus bring him to elevate his standards. But 
we cannot elevate them for him. We cannot impose standards upon 
him. It is his own desires which fix the only standards at which he 
will actually aim. We cannot compel the will. 

5. Let us depend upon and utilize this mainly self-directed use of 
language for ten or fifteen hours per day as the one and only thing 
which will accomplish his training. Let us expect other things to be 


of service only as they assist him in these many hours of daily practice 
in correct usage. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LAW RELATING TO 
CERTAIN SCHOOL MATTERS?’ 


CARTER V. GOOD 
Miami University 


This paper endeavors to set forth the present status of the law, as 
laid down by court decisions, on seven matters of importance to the 
public schools. The paper will appear in three sections, in this and 
two subsequent numbers of the PEABODY JOURNAL. The topics treated 
and the sections into which they fall are indicated in the following 
outline: 


I. IL. The Binding Force of School Board Regulations on the 
Board Itself. 
Il. Delegation of the Contractual Power of the School Board. 
il. The Recovery of Funds Illegally Expended. 
Il. 1. The School Rights of a Non-Resident Taxpayer. 
ul. The Disposal of School Property. 
lll. 1. The Forfeiture Because of Marriage of a Female Teach- 
er’s Contract. 
u. The Exclusion of Pupils Because of Non-Vaccination 
and the Enforcement of the Compulsory Attendance 
Law. 


I 


THE BINDING FORCE OF SCHOOL-BOARD REGULATIONS ON THE 
BOARD ITSELF 

In what appears to be the only case* of its kind on record, the 
courts were called upon to decide the extent to which a board is 
bound by its own rules and regulations. The gist of the ruling is 
given in the following sentences: 

Rules and regulations adopted and promulgated by the board of 
education under Act of June 20, 1906, empowering them to appoint 
the teachers on recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
have the effect and force of law, unless in conflict with express stat- 


‘In connection with this paper, the reader may be interested to refer to a former 
article on the theme, “The Legal Rights of School Authorities Regarding Admis- 
sion and Expulsion of Pupils,” by J. Eli Allen, which was published in the PEa- 
BODY JOURNAL, Vol. 2, No. 4 (pp. 175-189), January, 1925. 


*United States ex rel. Denny v. Callahan, 294 Fed. 992 (1924). 
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utory provisions, and are binding on the board of education in the 
matter of appointing and promoting teachers. 

It, therefore, appears that if relator came first on the list on May 
21, 1922, and a vacancy existed by reason of the granting of leave of 
absence to Otelia Cromwell, and relator held first place on the list 
until after the institution of this suit, she must prevail. Indeed, this 
is concluded by counsel for respondents. Where relator’s name was 
first on the list of eligible teachers, and she had applied for a vacancy 
and brought mandamus to compel her appointment, held that the 
board of education could not thereafter prejudice her rights by merg- 
ing the rating of those already on the list with those who took a more 
recent examination, dating this examination back to the date of her 
examination. Under its rules, the board of education of the District 
of Columbia held without any discretion in the appointment of the 
teacher whose name is at the head of the eligible list. 

The logic of the ruling was that a board might exercise the power 
of appointment in any reasonable manner it might deem proper to 
adopt; yet if it adopted and promulgated certain rules and regula- 
tions, such rules have the force and effect of law, unless there are 
express statutory provisions which conflict. The board could not 
“abrogate its own rules to meet the exigencies of a single case, and 
certainly not to the detriment of a right which had accrued.” 

There is an older case,’ which does not have a direct bearing on the 
above decision, but which may throw some light on the problem. 
Under the laws of the Greater New York charter it was held that the 
board of education cannot place on an eligible list with the holder of 
a Grade A license on February 1, 1898, other persons as candidates 
for promotion who, although considered to have obtained a rating 
which has led the board of education to include them also in such list, 
have not a Grade A license. Adding to such list the names of per- 
sons who had not held a Grade A license was held a violation of the 
charter section. 

The court reasoned that a holder of a Grade A license was preju- 
diced by the adding to the list of persons eligible for promotion the 
names of persons who had not held such a license, or by the promotion 
of one not the holder of such a license. There was, however, nothing 
unconstitutional in discriminating between teachers who received the 
Grade A license prior to 1898 and those who received the same license 
later, since this would be merely a discrimination between classes of 
employees. 


on v. Board of Education of City of New York, 124 N. Y. S. 765 
10). 
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The board may cause separate lists of men and women teachers to 
be prepared as eligible lists for use in the exercise of its discretionary 
power in the appointment to a given position of either a male or female 
teacher, and the board has a wide discretion in determining whether 
a given position shall be filled by a man or woman. A man with a 
lower-grade certificate, if there are no men available with the desired 
certificate, may be selected in preference to women with the desired 
grade of certificate, if such seems necessary according to the discre- 
tionary powers of the board. It is recognized that certain types of 
positions may require either a man or woman according to the exi- 
gencies of the situation, and the matter is left to the discretion of the 
board. 

The situation in the New York case was not, however, like that in 
the Washington case. The New York board was breaking no rules 
of its own and was merely required to live up to the provisions of the 
city charter laws. The New York board could prepare separate lists 
of men and women, but within the class its own rules for promotion 
and advancement of teachers would have to be obeyed by the board 
itself. It is improbable that any court would allow a board to set 
aside its own rules to meet the exigencies of a single situation or to 
favor a particular individual. Such a procedure would be to discrimi- 
nate within a class and would violate the principle of uniformity. 
This does not mean, however, that the board cannot repeal its own 
rules, since such action would result in a uniform treatment of all 
those in a given class and would effect no discrimination. 


II 
DELEGATION OF THE CONTRACTUAL POWER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 


The courts are practically agreed that the board must act as a cor- 
porate body at a regular meeting, and that duties cannot be delegated 
and left to the discretion of individual members. In transacting busi- 
ness, a quorum must be present, and the president and secretary may 
not take upon themselves discretion in matters which should be de- 
cided by the board as a corporate body. Numerous cases agree in 
setting forth such a ruling. 

West Virginia‘ holds that though members of a board of education, 
acting otherwise than in a meeting duly convened, cannot make a 
contract binding on the board in its corporate capacity, they may by 
negotiation determine the elements of a contract to be made by the 
board, acceptance of which, in meeting, will bind it. 


“Rudman v. Bd. of Ed., 114 S. E. 268. 
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Where a person is exercising illegally delegated power, it is pre- 
sumed that all persons who deal with school officers have knowledge 
of the extent of their powers.5 According to such a holding, there 
would be no recourse for a person who claims that in making a con- 
tract he was not aware that the officer in question was exercising an 
illegally delegated power. Of course, if services were rendered and 
used, compensation on the quantum meruit basis would be possible 
in most cases. 

Arkansas® holds that duties imposed on school boards composed of 
a number of persons cannot be discharged by a part of the members 
of the board; nor can a contract be made by a part of the members 
unless at a regular meeting or one called after notice is given. The 
rules applicable to a board of school directors apply to special com- 
mittees appointed by the board, and preclude part of the members of 
such committee from discharging the duties of or entering into a con- 
tract for the committee. 

Another Arkansas case’ is practically the same as the one mentioned 
above. The corporate authority of a district school board must be 
exercised by it when convened as a board, and the members thereof 
cannot act as individuals. Tennessee* requires the directors of a 
school district to act together as a board, and they cannot delegate 
to each other the performances of duty cast upon them by law. _IIli- 
nois® holds that when a contract is made by any person, committee, 
or officer acting for a school district under its authority, such contract, 
when made under such authority, must be ratified by a majority vote 
of the controlling board of the district. Arkansas'® says, again, that 
it is only when the board of school directors convene and act together 
as a board that they bind the district by their acts. 

The courts will not allow the board to delegate powers which involve 
discretion and which they are supposed to exercise as a corporate 
body. Kentucky! holds that the board of education cannot confer 
its powers involving the exercise of discretion on another, and, there- 
fore, cannot authorize an agent to construct an addition to a school 
building, giving the agent authority to determine the character, size, 
materials, and cost of the addition. 

In a Kentucky decision’? it was held that, since two members of the 


*Ark. Nat. Bank v. School District, 288 S. W. 630. 
*Midland Chem. Lab. v. Sch. Dis., 260 S. W. 726. 

"Barton v. Hines, 1855 S. W. 455. 

*State v. Jones, 224 S. W. 1041. 

*Nat. Bank of Decatur v. Bd. of Ed., 205 Ill. App. 57. 
"School District v. Jackson, 161 S. W. 158, 110 Ark. 262. 
“County Bd. of Ed. v. Durham, 249 S. W. 1028. 
“Kentucky (1907). 
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board constituted a quorum to transact business by law, a census cer- 
tified to by only the chairman of the board of trustees was not the act 
of the district, and the county superintendent had no power to make 
it a part of his records. Iowa’? held that under the statute making 
it the duty of the board of a school township to select the site, adopt 
the plans for the schoolhouse, and award the contract for the building 
thereof, the board cannot delegate such powers to a committee ap- 
pointed by it. Pennsylvania‘: has the following ruling on the delega- 
tion of the power to examine teachers and to fix their salaries. An Act 
of February 12, 1869 (P. L. 150), creating the Central Board of Edu- 
cation of Pittsburgh, gives no power to such board to appoint a salary 
commission and delegate to it the power to examine teachers and fix 
their salaries. Illinois'® boards of education of township high schools 
and boards of directors of district schools cannot delegate to others 
the discretionary powers conferred upon them by law. In Florida’® 
a county superintendent of public instruction had no authority to con- 
tract for the county board of public instruction to pay a stenographer 
in his office for services rendered so as to create an obligation on the 
part of the school board to pay the expenses out of the county school 
fund. In New Jersey'? it was held that a contract for heating ap- 
paratus in a schoolhouse can be entered into by a board of education 
only when passed upon by the board at a regular meeting, and it can- 
not delegate this duty to its president and clerk. Another case, which 
probably does not bear directly on the question under discussion, came 
up in Texas.!8 It was held that responsibility and ultimate authority 
in the matter of purchasing and distributing textbooks are in the 
hands of the state board of education, and that the attorney-general 
cannot elect for the state to accept or reject a contract for textbooks 
that is voidable. 

There are a number of cases which permit the delegation of certain 
powers to committees of the board. A Texas court!® held that the 
trustees may appoint a building committee to let a contract previously 
authorized for the erection of a school building and to take a bond for 
its performance. In a Pennsylvania case*° the court held that under 
an Act of April 11, 1899 (P. L. 38), empowering school boards to act 
with a view of abating any contagious disease prevalent in their dis- 


*Kinney v. Howard, 110 N. W. 282, 133 Ia. 94 (1907). 

“Houston v. Central Bd. of Ed. of Pitts., 68 A. 1036, 220 Pa. 33 (1908). 
*Stroh v. Casner, 201 Ill. App. 281. 

“Clifton v. State, 79 So. 707. 

*Am. Heat. & Vent. Co. v. Bd. of Ed., 79 A. 313, 81 N. J. Law 423 (1911). 
*Charles Scribners’ Sons v. Marrs, 262 S. W. 722. 

“Wright v. Jones, 120 S. W. 1139, 55 Tex. Civ. App. 616 (1909). 
*Marlatt v. Aleppo Sch. Dis., 34 Pa. Super. Cit. 323 (1907). 
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trict, a school board has power through a committee of the board to 
enter into a contract with an undertaker, binding upon the school dis- 
trict, to bury a poor person who has died of the smallpox. It is not 
necessary that such a contract should be made by a sanitary agent 
selected in the manner prescribed by the Act. A ruling was handed 
down in Kentucky”! that the court, in construing the power conferred 
by the board of education of a city on a committee thereof, will not 
only look to the language used in conferring the power, but also con- 
sider the purpose of the appointment of the committee; and the inter- 
est of the board must be sought, so that the scope of the order con- 
ferring the power may be measured. A Nebraska court?? decided 
that certain powers of the board which had been delegated to a com- 
mittee were a reasonable exercise of power delegated to the board by 
the statutes. A rule adopted by a board of education providing that 
its committee on teachers and janitors shall annually, after the or- 
ganization of the board in May, report the names of teachers and jani- 
tors to be selected by the board and the salaries to be paid them, and 
to recommend three competent persons to inquire into the qualifica- 
tions of applicants desiring to teach in the public schools, is a reason- 
able exercise of the power delegated to the board by the statutes. 

In Vermont?* it was held that the town had power to construct 
schoolhouses through a building committee, the authority not being 
vested exclusively in the school directors. 


III 
THE RECOVERY OF FUNDS ILLEGALLY EXPENDED 


There are only a limited number of cases which deal with the recov- 
ery of funds which have been illegally expended—that is, recovery 
from the individuals to whom the warrants have been issued. Nu- 
merous cases may be found which set forth rulings with regard to the 
liability of the school officers when funds have been misapplied. This 
is a different matter, however, from the recovery of the wrongly used 
funds from the individuals to whom the money has actually been paid. 
As a general rule, it may be said that school officers acting as a cor- 
porate body, in the absence of fraud, are not personally liable for the 
illegal expenditure of funds or for obligations illegally contracted. 
Neither may they be held individually liable, as a general rule, for 
contractual obligations which have been assumed by them acting as 
a corporate body in the interests of the school district. Such gen- 


"Byrne and Read v. Bd. of Ed., 1381 S. W. 260, 140 Ky. 531 (1910). 
*Nebraska (1910). 


*Spencer v. Sch. Dis. of Hartford, 88 A. 510, 87 Vt. 152. 
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eral statements, however, have no direct bearing on the recovery of 
funds from the persons to whom the money may have been paid. 

Iowa?‘ has a case in which the court ordered money refunded which 
had been paid out in violation of an injunction duly issued. An agree- 
ment by the board of education of an independent school district to 
employ one of their directors as local superintendent of the construc- 
tion of a school building and to pay him for such services is void, and 
its performance may be restrained by a taxpayer without showing 
actual fraud. In this case the director was to get two per cent of a 
high-school building contract for $52,425, and he had already received 
about $100. The board would have been willing to complete the pay- 
ment. 

In Louisiana*® one school board may recover from another funds 
illegally paid defendant by the state authorities which should have 
been paid plaintiff. If the funds were not in the defendant’s posses- 
sion, but can be traced to property in which they have been invested 
by it, the property can be recovered. 

A Nebraska court** ordered money repaid on condition only that 
the city re-convey the property for which the purpose of the payment 
was made. This is not a school case, but is of interest. It was al- 
leged that the mayor and clerk of the town had conspired with a party 
to defraud the town in the purchase of a cemetery lot. The mayor 
and clerk issued a warrant payable to the mayor himself and for the 
ostensible purpose of purchasing the cemetery lot for the town. 
Since no appropriation had been made for the purpose and no ratifi- 
cation had been proved, the mayor and clerk were held liable for the 
amount drawn on such order. Even in the absence of fraud a judg- 
ment was had against the mayor and clerk for the sum of $716.66, to 
be paid in ninety days, provided the city within that time should exe- 
cute and deliver to them a good and sufficient title conveying to them 
the title of the city to the land in question. 

A suit was brought in Wisconsin?’ to rescind the purchase price of 
a schoolhouse site, for fraud and conspiracy in its purchase—or, in 
other words, to return to the seller the land bought and recover the 
money paid therefor. The defendants sold to the school board, acting 
on behalf of the district, a parcel of land to be used for a new school- 
house. The land was half a mile distant from the place which had 
been legally designated as the site by the district meeting. Defendant 
and the board both knew of the action of such meeting, and the sale 


*Weitz v. Independent Dis., 78 Ia. 37, 42 N. W. 577 (1889). 

*East Carroll Parish Sch. Bd. v. Union Par. Sch. Bd., 36 La. Ann. 806 (1884). 
*City of Blair v. Lantry, 31 N. W. 790 (1887). 

"Egaard v. Sch. Dis., 85 N. W. 369 (1901). 
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was made for the purpose of defeating the voters’ will. The evidence 
was held sufficient to entitle a taxpayer of the district to maintain 
suit to have the transfer rescinded and the consideration returned to 
the district. In this case the man who made the sale of the lot to the 
district was a member of the school board—the treasurer, in fact. 

In Missouri,?* action was brought by a school district to recover 
from one of the directors and the clerk of the school board the amounts 
of certain school warrants issued and paid by the county treasurer 
out of the funds belonging to the district, on the grounds that the 
warrants had not been issued at regular meetings of the board and 
there was no record of the action of the board authorizing their issu- 
ance. While there was a dispute on the facts, it was held that under 
no theory of the evidence could the plaintiff recover, the warrants 
having been issued in payment of legal demands against the district. 

In Iowa”® the court dismissed an action brought to enjoin the pay- 
ment of money, or, if already made, to compel the return of it, by the 
officers of the school district. It had been alleged that annexes to 
buildings were constructed without first being authorized by a vote 
of the electors and without obtaining the approval of the county su- 
perintendent. Furthermore, it was claimed that members of the 
board were interested through firms owned by relatives of such offi- 
cers. The court said: 


There are cases which hold that money paid upon a contract entered into by 
public officers in violation of an express statute, or where the money is paid for a 
purpose that is in itself illegal or immoral, may be recovered without returning 
the consideration thereof; but we think that no such recovery has ever been sus- 
tained where the contract is assailable only as against public policy because of 
having been made with one who stood in a fiduciary or official relation to the cor- 
poration with whom he contracted, and the corporation retains the fruits of the 
contract sought to be repudiated. 


There is, however, a Missouri case®® wherein it was held that the 
county judges who had issued warrants on the school fund to pay gen- 
eral county debts must replace the money. In this case the court said: 

As the county received the benefit of the money thus misapplied, it is but sim- 


ple justice that it should return to the defendants from its general revenues such 
sums as they may be obliged to pay in restoring this county school funa. 


*School District v. Smalley, 58 Mo. App. 658 (1894). 
*Kagy v. Indep. District, 117 Ia. 694, 89 S. W. 972 (1902). 
*Knox County v. Hunolt, 110 Mo. 67 (1892). 


TEACHING WITH MOTION PICTURES 


A. L. YOUNG 
Delta State Teachers College, Mississippi 


Somewhat more than a year ago the daily press quoted Thomas A. 
Edison as expressing the belief that eighty-five per cent of all ac- 
quired knowledge comes through the eye, and that, because of this 
fact, moving pictures would within a decade revolutionize educational 
methods by supplanting both teachers and textbooks. Mr. Edison 
was quoted also as considering that the innovation would make edu- 
cation absorbingly interesting and fairly permanent. In fairness to 
the eminent scientist here referred to, the fact should be stated that 
a year later we find his opinion somewhat changed, and that now he 
would perhaps offer the word “supplement” for “substitute.”! Pos- 
sibly in his own laboratories, or because of evidence which is begin- 
ning to pile up on the outside,? he is becoming convinced that his for- 
mer expectations for the new invention were a little too hopeful. 

In an attempt to get some first-hand evidence on a small scale which 
might answer the question, “Of what value are moving pictures in 

-instruction?” an experiment was carried out during the months of 
February, March, and April of 1924 by four teachers of the McComb 
(Miss.) Junior High School, which, as it is briefly described herein, 
may suggest some of the possibilities which lie in the use of educa- 
tional pictures. 

In order to get a fair basis for comparing the efficiency of instruc- 
tion where moving pictures are employed, it was deemed necessary 
to obtain films of an educational type which were closely related to 
the subject-matter of the textbook. The subject of Agriculture 
seemed to offer an advantage in such a study, because several agricul- 
tural films had been produced by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and by the International Harvester Company which met 
this condition. Five films were selected for the investigation, three 
being supplied by the Extension Bureau of the Mississippi State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and two by the International Harves- 
ter Company. 

All the pupils involved in this study were regular attendants of the 
Junior High School. The ninth, eighth, and sixth grades were em- 
ployed. There were 17 pupils in the ninth, 11 pupils in the eighth, 


Educational Screen, Chicago, Ill.; February, 1925. 
*From Weber, Freeman, and others. 
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and 26 pupils in the sixth grade. The state-adopted textbooks were 
being used in the sixth and eighth grades. The ninth grade had no 
text, and the purpose in employing this grade was to get a compara- 
tive evaluation of teaching with films and by pure lecture methods. 

Each grade was divided into two groups of equal ability on the 
bases of teachers’ estimates and intelligence tests; these groups were 
designated as X and Y in each grade. 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT 


In the first study the Y groups observed the moving picture while 
the X groups were in their respective classrooms reciting in the regu- 
lar way. It should be noted that the controlled group of the ninth 
grade was always taught orally or by lecture. The films were run 
with brief comment on the part of the teacher in charge, who called 
attention to essential facts and principles. The film period averaged 
about twenty-five minutes, and was from five to ten minutes shorter 
than the period of the textbook and lecture groups, as some extra 
time was required in transferring the experimental groups to the pro- 
jection room and in making machine and film adjustments. At the 
close of the period the X and Y groups of the three grades went to the 
auditorium ; there, under careful supervision, they received the same 
test, the questions of which were answerable from a study of the text, 
of the film, or of the lecture as given in the ninth grade. After the 
test, each pupil’s paper was scored by two teachers. The score given 
by each teacher was unknown to the other, and the average of these 
two markings was used to get the final score of the paper. 

The first film used in the experiment was entitled “Corn Culture.” 
It had been prepared for the State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and was typical of actual conditions in Mississippi, as it was 
made in a progressive farmer’s field in the north central part of the 
state. The pictures showed the preparation of the soil, the fertiliza- 
tion, the planting, and the cultivation and harvesting of the corn crop. 
As this film was closely related to the treatment given in the text- 
books, it was believed that valid results could be obtained from using 
it in a comparison. Before the subject was taught, all the teachers 
viewed the film. They were thus prepared to correlate the study and 
the instruction of the control groups with such material as was cov- 
ered by both film and text. The teacher who taught the ninth grade 
had access to both the film and a related text in making preparation 
for his lecture. 

It was agreed that content questions, even though liable to subjec- 
tive marking by the two teachers who scored the tests, would give a 
truer picture of the situation than completion, or true-false questions. 
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Before the test was given, the questions were agreed on by all the 
teachers concerned as legitimate and answerable by any of the three 
groups. After the test, a form of acceptable answers was given to 
each teacher, which was used as the basis or scale of his scoring. 
The test questions and scale of acceptable answers as used for all the 
groups in the study of “Corn Culture” follow: 


COMPARATIVE TEST I—CORN CULTURE 
TEST QUESTIONS 


1. What are the qualities of a good seed ear? 

2. Give directions and reasons for testing seed corn. 

3. What kind of soil and what preparation are needed for corn? 

4. Tell how to plant corn and when to plant it. 

5. Describe the cultivation of corn, and give three reasons for cultivating. 


BASIS FOR ACCEPTABLE ANSWERS 


1. Should be regular in slope; well-filled tips and butts; rows and grains close 
together; grains wedge-shaped and sound. 

2. Pupil should give a description of either the “Rag Doll” or “Sawdust- Box” 
germinator. Good seed, selected and tested, needed for a good yield. 

3. Deep, moist, rich soil. Should give the steps of thorough preparation. 

4. Plant about 144 inches deep—April to July in this section of the country. 

5. Cultivation should be often and shallow, and as early as possible after a 
rain. Reasons: (1) to keep down weeds, (2) to conserve moisture, (3) “tillage 
is manure.” It promotes air circulation and root growth. 


Since a description of the first test and a statement of the results 
obtained will be fairly representative for all of the tests made, it will 
only be necessary to give the results of the first test and a summary 
of the whole. The mean score as given each pupil on the first test is 
shown in the accompanying table. The mean group scores afford a 
convenient basis for comparing the different methods of instruction. 

The four films used in the rest of the experiment were on the sub- 
jects: “Live Stock and Dairying,” “Potatoes,” “Poultry,” and “Seed 
Corn.” A rotation plan was employed, so that the control group of 
one week would be the experimental group of the succeeding week. 
For example, the X groups were taught in the traditional way the 
first week while the Y groups were taught with the film. The next 
week, the Y groups were taught with the texts while the X groups 
studied the subject through the film. When the grand average of the 
scores was made, it was thought that this rotation plan would have a 
tendency to minimize any discrepancies which might have arisen in 
equalizing the groups or which might have affected the final results 
because of previously acquired knowledge. 
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TABLE A 
Scores FoR TEST ON CoRN CULTURE 
Grape E1cutx Grape Nintu Grape 
x 4 x x Y 
_— Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Text Film Text Film Lecture Film 
a 64 87 69 95 86 96 
a ee ES 40 70 66 91 71 88 
a ES 25 62 67 74 ab* 94 
eee 32 67 6l 75 94 
eae 48 ab 62 69 72 84 
46 82 30 81 
Nc 42.2 66.3 65.0 81.0 65.2 85.5 
Film Advantage---_--- 24.1 16.0 20.3 


*Absent. 


The composite or grand average of the scores for the observations 
made with the five films shows that instruction with moving pictures 
was superior in the three grades to the extent indicated below: 


6th Grade 8th Grade 9th Grade 
14.2% 14.1% 21.4% 


It will be observed that the mean results for the sixth and eighth 
grades, which were taught under the same conditions, are approxi- 
mately the same. 

It was desired also to compare the efficiency of moving-picture in- 
struction in review; so, two weeks after the fourth film was studied 
and four weeks after the first film was used, the same tests which had 
been previously given were given again under the same conditions as 
before. The mean results of the two reviews show the superiority of 
instruction with moving pictures as follows: 


6th Grade 8th Grade 9th Grade 
11.4% 15.5% 20.0% 


Figure I graphically illustrates the results of this study in compar- 
ing moving pictures with conventional methods for (1) instruction, 
(2) review. 
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Ficure I 
(1) 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE OF MOVING PICTURES IN INSTRUCTION 
0 20 40 60 80 


6th and 8th Grades 


Teacher—Text 
Instruction 


Film | 


Instruction 


9th Grade 


Lecture 
Instruction 


Film | 


Instruction 


(2) 
COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE OF MovING PicTuRES IN REVIEW 
6th and 8th Grades 


Text 
Review 


Film 
Review 


9th Grade 


Lecture 
Review 


Film 
Review 


No claim is made that the findings of the experiment described 
herein are final or conclusive. It is realized that there are many 
sources of error in such an investigation, some of which have been 
suggested, and it is also realized that a much larger number of cases 
would have been desirable. 


THE FIELD OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Without disparaging the value of visual aids in instruction, it ap- 
pears that the cause of visual education has been done much harm by 
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the over-enthusiastic zeal of some of its advocates. Learning is a 
process affected by all the senses, and it will never be possible, per- 
haps, to say in percentage terms just how much one learns through 
any one of the sense organs. 

The supreme value of moving pictures seems to come in those types 
of instruction in which motion, processes, scientific phenomena, and 
the like are involved. In some forms of teaching a simple photo- 
graph will get the same results as an expensive moving picture.’ In 
the teaching of facts and content matter such as mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and languages, moving pictures seem to offer little or no advan- 
tage over still pictures as visual aids. / 

From the practical standpoint and from the standpoint of material 
economy it should be said also that as yet we have a very limited 
number of educational films, and the cost of using these makes it im- 
possible for many of our schools to get any benefit from them. Prog- 
ress is being made in this direction, however; and as more and better 
educational films are produced and made available at a minimum cost, 
it is not too much to say that probably every progressive school should 
have a portable projector and that at least one teacher of the school 
should have studied enough of the fundamental principles of visual 
instruction to be able to use such an equipment opportunely and wisely. 

This study should suggest that there is a great need for extensive 
and thorough investigation in this field. Educators in general, and 
administrators in particular, should know just what is the significance 
and the value of moving pictures as aids in instruction. 
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A PUBLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR 
MUSICAL CHILDREN 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 
Evanston, Ill. 


In 1925 the public schools of Evanston, Illinois, conducted a unique 
educational project in the form of a Public Summer School of Music for 
gifted musical children. Although the first of its kind, the school in 
reality was the logical outgrowth of a plan of music education which 
has been in operation in the schools of Evanston for eight years. 

This plan has elsewhere been described at length. It may be sum- 
marized briefly as an organized arrangement of school music courses 
so planned as to differentiate the music education of each individual 
child in accordance with his natural capacities and interests. The 
following statement of the place of music in the public schools will 
serve to explain the administrative policies out of which the summer 
school of music grew: Every child should be educated, at public ex- 
pense, in music, as well as in other subjects, according to his natural 
capacities; and his music studies should function in the life of the 
community. In pursuance of this plan, for the last eight years the 
Evanston school children who were found to be musically talented 
and interested have been enrolled, as a regular part of their public- 
school work, in classes in various special fields of music study. 

The 1925 Summer Music Session was organized to provide these 
talented children with an opportunity for six weeks of additional 
thorough and intensive instruction and drill in music under the most 
favorable conditions for rapid progress. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The general administration of the school was in the hands of a Di- 
rector, serving regularly under the Superintendent of Schools. The 
expenses were met by regular school funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose by the Board of Education. There was no charge made the pu- 
pils for instruction. The teaching force consisted of the members of 
the department of music of the Evanston schools, assisted by other 
members of the regular teaching force. The teachers’ salaries were 
paid by the school board at the regular summer-school rates; and a 
conveniently located school building, with adequate equipment, was 
provided for the use of the summer session. 
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The most important difference between the summer music session 
and the other summer classes conducted by the Evanston schools lay 
in the fact that whereas the other classes were perhaps devoted chiefly 
to making up deficiencies by backward children, the music classes were 
specifically conducted in order that selected talented children might 
receive additional and advanced instruction and drill in their special 
field of interest. 


ATTITUDE OF PARENTS AND PUPILS 


The reception of the innovation by the parents of the invited chil- 
dren was unexpectedly enthusiastic. In a large number of instances 
the family vacation plans were changed to enable the child to attend 
the session. Many parents visited the classes, some coming several 
times and a few almost daily. The rapid progress made by the pupils 
was followed with keen interest. 

The children took delight in every feature of the school. The rec- 
ord of attendance is ample evidence of their eager desire to receive the 
instruction offered. Not a single case of punishable misconduct oc- 
curred during the session. Even tardiness practically did not occur. 
The large amount of routine passing through the corridors was done 
with such simple and natural absorption in the work ahead that dis- 
ciplinary organization was reduced to the minimum. 


HOW PUPILS WERE SECURED 


Early in May, 1925, a list was made of the children enrolled in the 
regular music classes of the public schools who seemed to the teachers 
to exhibit marked musical ability. A letter was sent to the parents 
of each of these children, telling in detail the plans for the Summer 
School and inclosing a blank to sign and return if they wished their 
child enrolled. 

From these returns a tentative daily schedule was worked out for 
each child, and in June a second letter was sent to the parents, inclos- 
ing a copy of the schedule and a full set of instructions for the guid- 
ance of the child in his daily routine of summer study of music. Du- 
plicates of these daily schedules were, of course, kept on file in the 
office. These preliminary measures greatly simplified the work of 
administration and made possible the conducting of the Summer 
School on the regular schedule the opening day of the session. Each 
teacher had in advance a list of his pupils for every class, and ushers 
were, on the first day, stationed in the corridors to help the children 
move without confusion from one classroom to another. 
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EQUIPMENT 


The Evanston School Board assigned for the music school a build- 
ing rather centrally located, in which there were several notably large 
classrooms and an assembly hall, in addition to classrooms of the 
usual dimensions. Pianos were brought from other buildings, so that 
each room was provided with one instrument, and the rooms particu- 
larly devoted to instruction in Piano with two each. Three rooms 
were equipped with victrolas for Appreciation lessons, and the collec- 
tions of records of all the schools in the city were used as needed. 


TEACHING FORCE 


The teaching force of the music summer session consisted of three 
teachers of Singing and Music Appreciation, two teachers of Piano, 
two teachers of Orchestral Instruments and Instrumental Ensemble, 
and two Playground Directors—a total of nine teachers. The Director 
had the codperation of the Supervisor of Music of the Evanston ele- 
mentary schools, who supervised the Vocal and Appreciation instruc- 
tion and the practice teaching. An advanced student from.the De- 
partment of Public-School Music in Northwestern University assisted 
the Director in conducting the school office routine. The Playground 
Directors were provided by the Municipal Department of Recreation, 

Students in the Summer Session of Northwestern University were 
permitted to observe the classes and, to a limited extent, to do prac- 
tice teaching. 


DAILY SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND CLASS ENROLLMENT 


Grades IV, V, VI—Violin, Lower Group * 
Grades IV, V, VI—Wood-wind * 

9:30 Grade III—Music Appreciation * 
Grade Vil—Mausic Appreciation 25 “ 
Grade VIII—Music Appreciation 
Grades V, ViI—Piano, Lower Group 
Grades V, VI—Piano, Upper Group 
Grades IV, V, VI—Violin, Upper Group -------------------- S * 
Grades IV, V, VI—Brass Instruments -..._-_.-------------- 4- * 
Recreation Period for children not otherwise scheduled (two groups) 

Grade VI—Music Appreciation 
Grades VII, VIII—Piano, Upper Group 
Grades VII, VIII—Stringed Instruments, Lower Group-_------ eS 
Grades VII, VIII—Brass Instruments 


Recreation Period for children not otherwise scheduled (two groups) 


= 
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10:30 Grade III—Piano, Upper Group 
Grade IV—Music Appreciation | 
32 
Grades VII, VIII—Wood-wind Instruments = 
Grades VII, VIII—Stringed Instruments, Upper 
Grades VII, VIII—Piano, Lower Group 
Recreation Period for children not otherwise scheduled (two groups) 


Slight discrepancies will be found in the figures of the above account, which are 
due to various irregularities in registration. 

It will be noted that each grade had its own Singing lesson; that 
the Piano instruction was given to eight graded groups; that Wood- 
wind Instruments and Brass Instruments were taught in two graded 
groups each; that Violin instruction was given in four graded groups; 
that Orchestral Ensemble was conducted in two graded groups; and 
that in each period after the first there were two Recreation groups— 
one of younger and one of older children. The Playground Directors 
served as ushers and general administrative assistants during the 
first period daily and at the changing of class periods. 


ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 


Total 1925 enrollment of pupils in Evanston schools in grades from 
which summer music pupils were selected___......--------------- 2,829 


Enrollment acceptances received from parents prior to the opening of 
the school: 


Pupils failing to appear or dropping out during the session: 


RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 


The instruction in all the subjects offered was the same as given in 
the winter classes, both in content and method; and pupils were 
placed in the next grade above the one in which they were at the end 
of the winter session just completed. Fear had been expressed in 
some quarters that this procedure would disturb the fall term of 
school, in that the grading of classes in Music would there be upset 
because of the summer term. What really has developed is that in 


: Pupils remaining throughout the session: 
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the Singing and Appreciation classes the pupils of the summer school 
have in the winter session not proved to be out of place, but have 
brought with them an enthusiasm and spirit of leadership which has 
permeated the whole school system and vivified and inspired the Music 
classes to a new and higher level of achievement and enjoyment. In 
the instrumental classes the same results have been noticeable, in 
addition to which the advanced technique of the pupils gained from the 
summer instruction and practice has served to promote them to more 
advanced classes and also has benefited to a marked degree the school 
orchestras and bands. 
SUMMARY 


In this brief account of the Music Summer Session, only the essen- 
tials of the idea have been presented. Many details could be added, 
which would describe and explain matters of organization and admin- 
istration. Recognition must, of course, be made of the fact that the 
ability and enthusiasm of the instructors were chiefly responsible for 
the success of the experiment. This article omits also mention of 
many interesting side lights on various phases of the summer session. 
For example, one of the many problems which arose was that of deal- 
ing with groups of uninvited children who wanted to enter the school. 
These came almost every day for the first couple of weeks. They 
were permitted to attend the Appreciation and Recreation classes. 
Because the school was conducted at public expense, it was, of course, 
desirable to have the accommodations sufficiently elastic to take care 
even of children without particular talent who were interested enough 
to apply for admission. 

That the venture was a success has been shown in many ways. 
Three may be mentioned: (1) The quality of enthusiastic leadership 
in Music shown by the pupils of the Summer Session has had a marked 
effect on the general Music work of the whole school system during 
the present year, as attested by the entire teaching force; (2) the par- 
ents of the children who attended the session are enthusiastic over the 
results secured, in both interest and attainment in Music; and (3) the 
Evanston School Board has decided to continue the plan during the 
coming summer. 

Perhaps other communities may wish to consider the advisability 
of providing similar opportunities for their gifted musical children. 


i 


AN ANALYSIS OF SCORES ON THE ILLINOIS 
EXAMINATION 


L. H. LANIER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The present study is based on the scores made by 209 fourth, fifth, 
and sixth-grade children on the Illinois Examination, which includes 
the following three tests: (1) The Illinois General Intelligence Scale, 
(2) Monroe’s General Survey Scale in Arithmetic, and (3) Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests (revised). 

The General Intelligence Scale consists of seven tests—(1) Analo- 
gies, (2) Arithmetic Problems, (3) Sentence Vocabulary, (4) Substi- 
tution, (5) Verbal Ingenuity, (6) Arithmetical Ingenuity, and (7) 
Synonym-Antonym. The one scale was used for all the grades tested. 

““Monroe’s General Survey Scale in Arithmetic for Grades III, IV, 
and V consists of four tests on the fundamental operations (one for 
each operation) and four tests involving simple examples in the oper- 
ations. For Grades VI, VII, and VIII the scale consists of seven tests, 
as follows: (1) Column Addition, (2) Long Multiplication, (3) Long 
Division, (4) Subtraction, (5) Addition and Subtraction of Frac- 
tions, (6) Multiplication and Division of Fractions, and (7) Division 
of Decimal Fractions.”! 

Similarly, two forms of the reading tests were used—Test I for 
Grades IV and V, and Test II for Grade VI. These tests are so well 
known that no description of them will be given here. 


WHAT THIS STUDY AIMS TO LEARN 


The purpose of the study is to discover to what extent the abilities 
tested by the different tests are identical, and, if possible, the nature 
of the identities. Obviously, these questions are of fundamental im- 
portance to educational theory, for training in arithmetic and in read- 
ing constitutes a major portion of the earlier schooling of the child. 
Little effort has been made to determine the nature and extent of the 
interrelations of these subjects. Under the pernicious influence of the 
rationalistic faculty psychology, in the form of its educational va- 
riant, the formal discipline theory, education has been slow to adopt 
quantitative methods. And even to-day the great majority of work- 


*The Illinois Examination I and II, Teacher’s Handbook, by Monroe, W. S., and 
Buckingham, B. R., p. 2. 
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ers in education limit their efforts to broad generalizations and to 
linguistically derived principles. But education is gradually moving 
toward a more scientific point of view, and it becomes more and more 
important to know whether or not reading and arithmetical abilities 
are closely related, whether, and to what extent, they depend upon 
special aptitudes little related to “general intelligence,” or whether they 
are closely related to the latter. These are only a few of the interest- 
ing and very important problems that can be approached by methods 
used in this study. The results presented below are not regarded as 
final, but they are interesting as indicating general tendencies and as 
serving to emphasize the need for quantitative investigation of these 
questions. 
THE SUBJECTS 


The children tested included all those of the above-mentioned grades 
in one of the grammar schools of Chattanooga, Tenn.? The following 
table gives the mean and median scores and the standard deviations 
for the three tests and for chronological age: . 


TABLE I 
MEAN MEDIAN 
10.45 10.94 2.65 
9.87 10.38 3.74 


The mean and median I.Q.’s, computed individually for each sub- 
ject, are .98 and .996, respectively. 1.Q.’s, however, are not very sig- 
nificant when the selection is by grades; and the fewer the consecu- 
tive grades taken, the less significant does the I.Q. become as an indi- 
cator of the relative general correspondence of mental to chronolog- 
ical age. Thus, Table II shows that the mean mental age correspond- 
ing to a given chronological age is higher than the chronological age 
in the younger years, but that it decreases relatively as older and 
older years are taken. 


*The data analyzed in this study were kindly furnished by Mr. W. T. Davis, of 
the Ridgedale School, Chattanooga. The calculation was done by the writer, as- 
sisted by Mr. J. A. Lewis, and especially by Mr. M. C. Barlow, both graduate 
students in Psychology in George Peabody College for Teachers. The work was 
done in a Special Problems course in Psychology under the direction of Professor 
Joseph Peterson, to whom the writer is indebted for numerous criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 
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TABLE II 
Number 1| 6 | 28 | 21 | 40 | 13 | 41 | 17 | 19 | s| 4] 
8 | 86! 9 | 9-6 10 10-6) 11 12 12-6} 13 [13-6] 14 |14-6] 15 
Mean M. 7-9| 9-1| 9-9] 9-9|10-4|10-7 10-8|10-4 10-9/10-8)11-2|. 10-3|12-3|10-9 


The younger children of a given grade seem regularly to have a 
higher mental age than the older ones. Selection by grades, then, is 
not as satisfactory as selection by age, especially if only a few grades 
are to be tested. In testing large numbers of school children, how- 
ever, it is almost necessary to take them by grades, since any other 
arrangement will almost certainly meet with opposition from school 
authorities. If such opposition is not encountered, difficulties of get- 
ting groups of equal ages, irrespective of grade classification, are con- 
siderable. 

These questions, however, are only incidental to and do not affect 
very seriously our present problem—namely, the analysis of the inter- 
relations of the factors involved. This problem we shall now con- 
sider. 

METHOD 


The method of analysis used is that of partial and multiple correla- 
tion, now well known to students of psychology and of education. 
Both the original, total correlations and the calculation involving par- 
tial and multiple correlation methods have been carefully checked by 
several persons, and it is believed that the results as presented are 
essentially correct. 


RESULTS 


The following notation and abbreviations of the four factors are 
used throughout: 


1. Chronological age (C. A.) 8. Arithmetic age (A. A.) 
2. Mental age (M. A.) 4. Reading age (R. A.) 

The total correlations and the partial correlation coefficients for 
three and for four variables are given in Table III. The regression 
coefficients are found in Table IV; only regression coefficients involv- 
ing four variables are given. 

Each factor will be considered in relation to each succeeding factor, 
as they are found above. 


A. Chronological Age 


Superficially, the correlation of C. A. seems to be about the same 
with each of the three other factors—that is, when only the total cor- 


| 
| 
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relations are considered. The correlation with M. A. is the same as 
that with R. A., while that with A. A. is somewhat higher. 

When the elements that C. A. and M. A. have in common with A. A. 
are held constant, however, there is no relation whatever evident 
(r12.3 is .012). The correlation of C. A. with R. A., which is the 
same as that of M. A. and C. A., is reduced about one-half, and is sta- 
tistically unreliable, when the A. A. factor is controlled. It seems, 


then, that A. A. bears the only constant relationship to C. A. 


TABLE III 
A. Total Correlations 
r P. E. r re 
.23 .044 123 .67 .026 
r13 33 .042 124 64 .027 
rl4 .23 .044 r34 39 .039 
B. Partial Correlation Coefficients (three variables) 
r Pp. E r P. E. 
r12.3 047 123.1 64 .027 
112.4 ll .046 123.4 .59 .031 
r13.2 .24 .044 r24.1 .62 .029 
rl3.4 .27 .044 124.3 56 .032 
rl4.2 ll 046 134.1 34 .041 
114.3 046 134.2 -.07 .047 
C. Partial Correlation Coefficients (four variables) 
r r P. E. 
r12.34 .06 .046 123.14 58 .032 
r13.24 .25 .043 124.13 56 .032 
114.23 .046 134.12 -.07 .047 
TABLE 


Regression Coefficients (four variables) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
b P. E. | b P. E. 
| b12.34 -.07 .052 b31.24 30 .053 
b13.24 .039 b32.14 73 .047 
b14.23 .06 .049 b34.12 -.08 .035 
b21.34 -.06 .052 b41.23 .21 .067 
1 b23.14 .48 .031 b42.13 .92 .061 
b24.13 .34 .024 | b43.12 -.12 .063 
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This is seen further when the latter two factors are correlated. 
The total correlation of .33 is not very greatly lowered when either 
or both M. A. and R. A. are controlled (r13.2 is .24, r13.4 is .26, and 
r13.24 is .25). This is not a very high degree of relationship, but it 
persists, and may be due to the fact that the content in arithmetic is 
more definite, that the advances in school work in this subject are 
more regular and more in conformity to chronological age. Children 
read aside from their school work, whereas they have little practice 
in arithmetic in addition to the prescribed lessons. The lack of cor- 
relation between M. A. and C. A. is due to the fact that only a few 
grades were tested, and, as was remarked above, the selection would 
include bright younger children and dull older ones. Within as nar- 
row a range of selection as a single grade the correlation would be 
expected to be negative. 

B. Mental Age 

M. A. and A. A. correlate rather highly, and the correlation remains 
high when either of the other factors is controlled and when both are 
controlled (r23 is .67, r23.1 is .64, r23.4 is .59, r23.14 is .58). This 
agreement may be due in some measure to the nature of the intelli- 
gence tests given, since two arithmetic tests are included in it. 

Almost the same correlation is found between M. A. and R. A. as 
existed between M. A. and A. A.; and similarly, also, the correlation is 
not very appreciably lowered when C. A. and A. A. are held constant, 
individually or both together. The controlling of C. A. hardly affects 
the correlation at all (r24 = .64; r24.1 = .62), while keeping constant 
the A. A. factor reduces the coefficient to .56. Thus it seems that 
while M. A. is rather highly related to both A. A. and R. A., the same 
elements are not common to all three. Let us consider the correla- 
tion of A. A. and R. A., where further evidence supports this view. 


C. Arithmetic and Reading Ages 

The total correlation of .39 between these two factors seems to be 
due entirely to the presence of M. A.; or, to state it differently, when 
the elements that both have in common with M. A. are controlled, all 
evidence of correlation disappears (r34 = .39; r34.2 = .07). When 
this result is taken with those of the preceding two paragraphs, an 
interesting interrelation between the three factors—M. A., A. A., and 
R. A.—is noted. Certain elements are common to all three, and, for 
practical purposes, we may say that these common elements are repre- 


*The authors, however, report a correlation of .74 with the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale on 203 children, 2d of .81 with the National Intelligence Scale 
on 3,615 children; “for 124 VI-B pupils the value of r was .83” with the Otis 
Group Intelligence Tests. 
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sented by the coefficient r34 = .39. But, in addition to these elements 
that are common to both A. A. and R. A., M. A. is further related to 
each of them, and to each of them differently. 

These results do not seem to substantiate the theory that intelli- 
gence is a single homogeneous factor. If a single term, “intelligence,” 
is used, it probably should refer to a multiplicity of factors or abilities 
that manifest themselves variously and in different degrees in each 
individual according to the situation to which he is reacting. Obvi- 
ously, only convenient abstractions give us such conceptions as that 
of a general intelligence factor functioning somewhat as a unit in the 
various operations. The organism is the “common factor,” the real 
unit. This view is clearly stated in the following quotation: 

“The combination of traits that makes up what we call the highest intelligence 
in one vocation or line of endeavor is not the same that gives the highest intelli- 
gence in another. There is, however, no occasion to deny that some individuals 
measure up well from all standpoints, while others have low mentality in all lines. 
The intelligence of any given individual seems, therefore, to be a complex of sev- 


eral abilities, none of which may be entirely absent in any individual; but the rel- 
ative emphasis of any one factor varies from individual to individual.’”* 


Arithmetic and reading involve by no means identical abilities, if 
these results prove to be of general validity. They have elements in 
common, but they have unrelated elements as well; and neither of 
these facts should be omitted from consideration in practical educa- 
tion. Success in the reading tests probably depends more upon alert- 
ness in the pupil and upon the quickness and range of contiguity asso- 
ciation. In the arithmetic tests, especially the problems, more of 
analysis is involved, more association by similarity, together with a 
type of organization that does not admit of errors in calculation. 
Obviously, therefore, teaching these two processes would require 
rather different uses of the probably overworked element of repetition. 


D. Multiple Correlations 


These coefficients are given in Table V, together with the coefficients 
of alienation for each of them. Only coefficients involving four vari- 


ables are given. 


TABLE V 
Multiple Correlation Coefficients (four variables) 
r k r E. k 
rl .234 35 O41 r3.124 .69 .024 
12.134 78 63 r4.123 .027 


‘Peterson, Joseph, “Intelligence and Learning,” Psychol. Rev., Vol. 29, 5, p. 378. 
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The table shows that predictions of 1, 2, 3, and 4 from the other 
three in each case are only 6%, 37%, 28%, and 24%, respectively, bet- 
ter than predictions by pure guess. Hence, it is seen that a very high 
degree of relationship must obtain before reliable individual predic- 
tion is secured. In no case does this condition exist here. The error 
of estimate in predicting M. A., knowing A. A. and R. A., is reduced 
only 37% from that of a pure-chance prediction; yet the correlation 
is high. As Kelley points out, the coefficient of correlation must be 
.86 before the error of estimate is reduced one-half (k = .50). Here 
none of the correlation coefficients is higher than .78. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results presented in this study, and the inferences drawn from 
them, are here regarded as valid only for the grades tested. More- 
over, their validity depends upon the assumption that the tests meas- 
ure what they purport to measure. That there are imperfections in 
the tests would hardly be denied, even by the authors; but it seems a 
fair assumption that they test something of the ability or abilities 
assumed. Data for the validity of the intelligence tests were given 
above. With these qualifications in mind, we shall now summarize 
the main facts brought out above. 

1. Chronological age shows a perceptible, but low, relationship to 
arithmetic age, and this relationship is not affected by elements com- 
mon either to M. A. or to R. A. It was suggested that in arithmetic 
the content is more definite, and that in school work progress in it is 
more regular and more closely in agreement with C. A. than with the 
two other factors. 

2. Chronological age shows no correlation with mental age, and 
only a small, unreliable one with reading age, when the arithmetic age 
factor is controlled. The lack of correlation with M. A. is probably 
due to the narrow range of grades tested, since the younger children 
of a given grade are regularly brighter than the older ones. The fact 
that the younger, brighter children read more outside the regular 
school work probably accounts for the lack of correlation between 
C. A. and R. A. 

3. Mental age, as given by the Illinois Scale, correlates rather 
highly with arithmetic and with reading age; but the correlation with 
each of the latter seems to depend upon different aspects of the M. A. 
factor. This conclusion is based upon the fact that controlling either 
A. A. or R. A., when M. A. is correlated with the other, in each case 
lowers the correlation only about ten points. Thus, while all three 
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have common elements, both A. A. and R. A. have in addition elements 
common to M. A., but not, at the same time, common to each other. 

4. The correlation between A. A. and R. A. is due entirely to the 
factors which both have in common with M. A. 

5. Predicting any one of the four factors considered here, knowing 
the other three, would not be very reliable. The greatest chance of 
successful prediction comes with M. A., where the chance of successful 
estimation, when the three other factors are known, is only 37% better 
than a pure guess. In general, extreme caution should be exercised 
in predicting a child’s performance in a test or school subject on the 
basis of his record in other tests or subjects. In matters of classifi- 
cation on such a basis much injustice is apt to be done by persons who 
regard a fairly high correlation as a license for absolute prediction. 

6. Assuming that the data here are both reliable and valid, mental 
age or “intelligence” seems to depend upon a combination of traits or 
abilities, some of which enter largely into reading and arithmetical 
calculations. The view that a “common intelligence factor” enters 
into these various operations receives no support from these correla- 
tions. This conception, like the older one of the “faculties,” results 
from too careful attention to logic and too great neglect of biology. 
The organism is the functional unit, and different organisms are prob- 
ably predisposed to react more successfully to certain situations than 
to others. The function of the educator is to differentiate these di- 
verse types of organization and to direct and train each one so that it 
will operate in society in its particular activities with the least inter- 
nal conflict, and, consequently, with the greatest consistency and effi- 
ciency possible. Careful investigation and mathematical analysis will 
profitably supplant linguistics in the achievement of this aim. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1925 


H. A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


An up-to-date library is one that produces vigorous new growth. 
To be useful in this busy age, it must keep its shelves supplied with 
new books. The library should be far more than a mere storage 
place; it serves best as an agent for the introduction of new knowl- 
edge into its community, with the minor duty of offering a depository 
for old knowledge. This is doubly true if the library be one that is 
constantly used by students; it is trebly true if their interests be in 
the rapidly changing and expanding fields of science. 

In many high-school libraries the word science has implied the 
technical, as exemplified in physical or botanical works offering classi- 
fied, rather than stimulating, knowledge. The stirring volumes that 
present science in romantic forms have been neglected. For many 
general readers, and particularly for young people, the latter type is 
perhaps the more desirable. Science books should be adapted to their 
readers; each should be, to him likely to peruse it, of the proper style 
and vigor to fire the imagination and create a literary appetite for 
more science. 

The librarian should have an airplane view of science. He should 
have the opportunity of looking at the subject with a distant perspec- 
tive that causes the single, fenced fields to dwindle in apparent size 
and importance, while the whole spreads out as a boundless vista. 
As he looks down from a detached height, he gains a true impression 
of science as a whole; each detail of nature and of man’s activity 
merges into one great unity. He is thrilled by a view so generous in 
breadth; he detects new relationships that are not apparent from the 
restricted view had upon the ground. 

Of such a breadth is science. Therefore, no matter how large or 
how small the number of science books to be purchased during a 
year, the high-school science library should present material from as 
wide a variety of fields as may be possible. Even strong local inter- 
ests do not justify too great a specialization in the titles. High-school 
pupils are not specialists; they will not all remain in one community ; 
they should have contacts through the library with all phases of nature 
and of human activities built upon science. 

The list given in this article is primarily the selection of the pub- 
lishers themselves. Practically all the American publishers issuing 
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books in the field of science have permitted us a personal examina- 
tion of.all their science books issued during 1925 which they deemed 
suitable for popular reading or especially valuable to the youth of 
high-school age. Our decision as to suitability has, therefore, been 
made, in each case, with the book in hand and with all its fellows in 
the same field of science upon the desk. 

The classification and arrangement of the titles follows the plan of 
a previous publication,’ which, in its original or a reprinted form, 
has already served some hundreds of libraries in their purchases of 
science books. To assist libraries with a definite amount to spend, 
the present list also has been divided into price sections, each group 
totaling a certain round sum of money in price. There are four of 
these sections. Ten dollars buys the entire group of books here rec- 
ommended to a library with only $10 to spend for science; $15 addi- 
tional completes the $25 list; $25 additional completes the $50 list; 
$50 and more secures the remainder. 

This selection in no sense implies that the books in the larger price 
list are worthless. Very small differences in treatment or in price 
must determine the choice when a very few books must be selected out 
of many. The main task, especially in the smaller lists, has been to 
avoid duplication of material; only what seemed to us the best book in 
each large field could be given a favorable place. 

It is hoped particularly that this list may advertise to the alert 
librarian in the high school, or in a public library used largely by 
high-school pupils, the fact that the science books published during 
1925 are both numerous and attractive, and may serve to stimulate 
larger appropriations by showing the values in interesting and in- 
structive books that may be obtained. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the following list, publishers are indicated briefly. The full 
name and address of each publisher there referred to are here given: 


American Museum: American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 

American Telephone: American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32d St., New York City. 

Arnold: The Arnold Co., 31 South Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 7 West 45th St., New York City. 


“The High-School Science Library,” by H. A. Webb. PEaBopDY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Vol. 3, No. 2, 85-119 (September, 1925). A list of approximately 
one thousand titles of science books published since 1910, suitable for young peo- 
ple or general readers. Classified by subjects and arranged in price groups of 
$25, $50, $100, $250, $500, $1,000, and over $1,000. Bound reprints of this list 
are obtainable from the JOURNAL at 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Barrows: M. Barrows & Co., Huntingdon Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Boni: Boni & Liveright, 61 West 48th St., New York City. 

Boy Scouts: Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Century: The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Chemical Foundation: The Chemical Foundation, 85 Beaver St., New York City. 


Crowell: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Drake: Frederick J. Drake & Co., 1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York City. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 19 West 44th St., New York City. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Iroquois: Iroquois Publishing Co., University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lea: Lea & Febiger, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 221 East 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 West 16th St., New York City. 
McClurg: A. C. McClurg & Co., 330 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
McKnight: McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Ill. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Manual Arts: The Manual Arts Press, 237 North Monroe St., Peoria, II. 
Merrill: Charles E. Merrill Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Minton: Minton, Balch & Co., 11 East 45th St., New York City. 

National Book: National Book Co., Box 200, Cincinnati, O. 

New York Zoo: New York Zoélogical Gardens, New York City. 

Rand: Rand, McNally & Co., 5388 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Reilly: Reilly & Lee Co., 5836 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Sanborn: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Silver: Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 

Stokes: F. A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Texas Co.: The Texas Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Universal Press: Universal Press, Inc., 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Webb: Webb Publishing Co., 55 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Williams: Williams & Wilkins, Mount Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
World Book: World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TITLE, AUTHORSHIP, AND PUBLISHER 
INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
$10 Chemistry in Industry. Vol. II. H. E. Howe, Ed. xii,392 pp. Chem- 


Presenting twenty-two chapters of inspiring examples of chemistry at work in 

familiar industries. 
$25 Popular Research Narratives. Vol. II. Engineering Foundation. viii, 
174 pp. Williams --_ 


Fifty most delightful stories of recent invention ; truthful fairy tales of science. 
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The Wonder Book of Knowledge. Henry C. Hill, Ed. 608pp. Winston 2.50 
A selection of the most characteristic features of twentieth-century scientific 
progress, clearly explained and liberally illustrated. 


Thinkers and Doers. By Floyd L. Darrow. vi, 378 pp. Silver__.__- 1.16 
= meneeeias stories of invention retold, with human personalities the central 
The Boy Scientist. By Archie F. Collins. xxii, 447 pp. Lothrop___-_- 2.50 


An inspirational volume, sowing good seed in youthful minds. 


Over A Map of the World of Knowledge. By Sidney Morse and Jesse Lee 


$50 


$25 
$50 


A most intriguing chart, followed by a classification of knowledge, the ways and 
means of self-culture, with book lists. 
“Shows and Stunts,” for Fun or Funds! By E. V. Degenhardt. 216 
Solving the question, “‘What shall we do?” Contains considerable science. Just 
the thing for the committee. 
The Teaching of Science and the Science Teacher. By Herbert 
Brownell and Frank B. Wade. xii, 322 pp. Century-.-.-...._---- 2.00 


Inspiration and sound advice for the science teacher. 


The A BC of Relativity. By Bertrand Russell. vi, 231 pp. Harper 2.50 
~~ too tough for that ambitious high-school youngster who wants real meat to 
ew on. 
Concerning the Nature of Things. By ‘Sir William Bragg. xx, 250 
A description of atomic structure, written for laymen. Full of ingenious dia- 
grams and homely analogies. 
The Story of Man’s Work. By William R. Hayward and Gerald W. 
Johnson. xii, 245 pp. Minton 
Why work? Work is economically necessary, and science ennobles it. ; 
Vocational Self-Guidance. By Douglas Fryer and others. xviii, 385 
Planning your life work after self-analysis, and study of twenty-one important 
occupations, many scientific. 
Profitable Science in Industry. By Dwight T. Farnham, James A. 
Hall, R. W. King, and H. E. Howe. xii, 291 pp. Macmillan______- 3.50 
How scientists substitute brain and machine power for human muscle power. 


HOME ACTIVITIES 


Chapters on Light. vi, 56 pp. Illuminating Engineering Society ---90. 20 
Unique experiments and iy >a concerning a topic—light—that is often 
inadequately presented in texts 
The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins. 
Explaining to the the sci and art of his hobby. Very practical. 


Over Physics in Everyday Life. By William D. Henderson. viii, 573 pp. 


$50 


$10 


caandand text, with careful choice of practical material. 
Household Physics. By Alfred M. Butler. viii, 416 pp. Barrows___ 1.50 
Making the study of the physics of familiar things an interesting task. 
as Painting Methods. By Fred N. Vanderwalker. xvii, 382 pp. 
Dignifies a trade into a science and an art. 


House Wiring. By George A. Willoughby. xii, 219 pp. Wiley.____- 2.00 
Showing standards for safety that the boys should understand. 
Wood Finishing. By F. N. Vanderwalker. 361 pp. Drake__...._-__ 2.00 


New methods that are both practical and artistic. 
Agricultural Mechanics. By Robert H. Smith. viii, 357 pp. Lip- 
Teaching the handy student the technique of a jack-of-all-trades. 
WORLDS THAT TRAVEL THROUGH SPACE 
Folks’ Book of the Heavens. By Mary Proctor. 256 


$2 


The newest book on the oldest ‘aul, with a wales combination of history, 
, and science. 
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THE FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 
$10 Around the World With Texaco. By Charles S. Dennison. viii, 165 


An official of this large oil company encircles the world with kodak in hand. 
$50 High Lights of Geography in North America. By David Starr Jordan 
and Katherine D. Cather. viii, 358 pp. World Book___._..______- 
High Lights of Geography in Europe. By David Starr Jordan and 
Katherine D. Cather. xii, 321 pp. World Book_........_________ 
Vividly descriptive views of the regions, with special reference to the geology, 
history, and natural science that a famous naturalist might be expected to see. 
Unusual photographic views, many from airplanes. 
Over Physiography—A Reference Notebook. By Douglas C. Ridgeley and 
$50 Mabel P. Crompton. 96 pp. 
A unique notebook for high-school pupils, dealing with a great variety of atmos- 
pheric conditions and earth forms. 
Elements of Physical Geography. By Thomas C. Hopkins. x, 518 pp. 
A new edition of a serviceable text. 
Modern Business Geography. By Ellsworth Huntington and Sum- 
ner W. Cushing. viii, 352 pp. World Book...............______ 2.00 
ar od as it pertains to production, transportation, and use of the world’s 
My Life as an Explorer. By Sven Hedin. 544 pp. Boni_____--___- 5.00 
A thrilling story of adventure in the Orient, where Death was a companion of 
the road. 
HOW MEN TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATE 
$10 The Magic of Communication. By John Mills. 52 pp. American 


The clearest explanation of telephony ever written. 


The Outline of Radio. By John V. L. Hogan. xviii, 268 pp. Little_$2.00 


Probably the most up-to-date of the radio books. Very clear diagrams. 
$25 The Flume in the Mountains. By Lewis E. Theiss. 316 pp. Wilde 


A vivid story of the building of a great hydroelectric dam. Has many thrills 
and points a fine moral. 
The Young Folks’ Book of Discovery. By T. C. Bridges. x, 263 pp. 
Trials and triumphs of explorers, from the Phenicians and Greeks until Peary 
and Amundsen stood at opposite poles. 


$50 Elements of Applied Electricity. By Howard H. Bliss. xv, 494 pp. 
Holt 


Particularly good for boys who become enthused by their first taste of electrical 
science in high-school physics. 
Gasoline—What Every One Should Know About It. By T. A. Boyd. 
An exceedingly clear description of that substance of which automobilists use the 
most and know the least. 
Over Automotive Electricity Simplified. By George A. Willoughby. 128 
Simple instructions for the average motorist. 
A Short History of American Railways. By Slason Thompson. viii, 


An accurate and interesting account, by decades, of railway development. 


LIVING CREATURES OF THE EARTH 
The Living World 


$25 Plant and Animal Improvement. By Elmer Roberts and Eugene 
How heredity, that most mysterious biological principle, may be controlled by 

man. 
Over Jungle Island. By Warder C. Allee and Marjorie H. Allee. x, 215 
$50 pp. Rand 


Strange animals of the crowded tropics are made realistic. 
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Living Things—An Elementary Biology. By Arthur G. Clement. 

A study of three aspects of life—the senses, the nutritive processes, reproduc- 
tion. Special applications to human biology. 


~~ Scopes Trial—Complete Stenographic Report. 339 pp. National 


= - exactly what was said on both sides. 


The Science of Biology. By George G. Scott. xii, 617 pp. Crowell__ 
Suitable for general high-school reference. 


Plants of Forest and Field 


Our Trees and How They Serve Us. By Rufus S. Maddox and Almon 
Interesting facts about the useful, struggling, living trees, friends to mankind. 
The Book of Plants. By Bertha M. Parker and Henry C. Cowles. vi, 


Simple silent-reading book, pointing out man’s ways of selecting the best plants 
for his use. 


Over Big Crops from Little Gardens. By A. B. Ross. x, 254 pp. Min- 
ton 


A method of intensive gardening that should produce four and one-half crops in 
a season instead of one. 


Animal Life 


Our Animal Friends and Foes. By William A. DuPuy. xviii, 274 pp. 
Winston 


The family life of those animals that children most frequently see or read about. 
Carefully reviewed by specialists from the Biological Survey and National 
Museum. 


Our Bird Friends and Foes. By William A. DuPuy. xx, 319 pp. 
Winston 


The family life of birds, with what appears to be a fair presentation of the ques- 
tion as to whether certain birds, such as the crow, do more harm than good. 
Carefully reviewed by government and museum specialists. 

Our Insect Friends and Foes. By William A. DuPuy. xii, 275 pp. 


“A travelog of insect land,” showing intimately the life of insects that most no- 
ticeably benefit or harm mankind. 
A Year in the Wonderland of Birds. By Hallam Hawkesworth. xiv, 
Twelve stories by months, investing the feathered creatures with human attri 
butes that the child will better understand. 
The Capture and Preservation of Small Mammals for Study. By H. 
E. Anthony. 53 pp. American Museum_-_-_----........________ 
Tells exactly how the museum prepares its specimens. 
Animal Husbandry. By Henry J. Waters and Franklin G. King. viii, 


Very practical concerning judging, feeding, protecting from disease, breeding, 
etc., of all farm animals. 


Over A Child’s Book of Wild Animals. By Elwin R. Sanborn. 94 pp. 


New York Zoo 


Stories told in person by the inhabitants of the zoo. Beautiful colored stamps are 
to be affixed. 
Hunters of Ocean Depths. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 303 pp. 
Bernard, a bright boy, accompanies a scientific expedition, and learns much about 
the strange inhabitants of the deep sea. 
Everyday Doings of Insects. By Evelyn Cheesman. 245 pp. McBride 
Descriptions of definite insect characteristics, rather than of individual insects. 
Jack Miner and the Birds. By Jack Miner. xvi, 176 pp. Reilly____ 
A simply told story by a comparatively uneducated Canadian guide, who estab- 
lished a bird sanctuary in Ontario, and has become an authority on the wild 
life of his region. 


~ hand of the Wild. By Herbert Ravenel Sass. viii, 321 pp. Min- 


ig oes stories, in which the animals are actors, either heroic or villainous, in 
the theater of the wilds. 
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The Fundamentals of Live-Stock Judging. By Robert S. Curtis. 472 si 


A spiendidly illustrated text for students and stockmen. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 
Life Out of Doors 


The Sea Scout Manual. vi, 505,iv pp. Boy Scouts.......-.--.---.- $1.00 


Detailed handbook of instruction concerning seamanship, rules, insignia, etc., 
of the boys’ organization of sea scouts. 
Outdoor Boy Craftsman. By A. Neeley Hall. xx, 429 pp. Lothrop. 
A father-and-son book of outdoor handicraft, making the camping trip an edu- 
cation for 
The Boys’ Book of Camp Fires. By Frank H. Cheley. 393 pp. Wilde 
An unusually diversified book for a boy, “to stir his inherent savagery into con- 
structive action out of doors.” 


pd People’s Cook Book. By Inez N. McFee. x, 290 pp. Crow- 


“The Daytons’”’ camp and cook, and we learn exactly how it is done “the best. 
The Diving and Swimming Book. By George H. Corsan, Sr. xvii, 


An experienced instructor tells and illustrates the methods of teaching swimming 
to large groups. 


Foods of Man 
Foods—Preparation and Serving. By Pearl L. Bailey. 486 pp. ¥ Webb 
chapters 


A systematic two-year course, apparently full of common sense. 
on the household budget and foods for infants. 


The Story of a Grain of Wheat (Revised). By William C. Edgar. 


he history, botany, and milling methods of our most important cereal. 


The Health of Man 


Byways to Health; Detouring the Scrap Heap. By Thomas D. Wood 
and Theresa Dansdill. x, 198 pp. Appleton --.----------------- 
An inspiring book; joking and serious in rapid alternation; very practical in 
advice and human in style. 
Colds—Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. By Russell L. Cecil. x, 


7 discussion of our most common ailment and the complications that may 
‘ollow. 


Health Through Prevention and Control of Disease. By Thomas D. 
Wood and Hugh G. Rowell. vi, 122 pp. World Book_._--.------ a 


Precise and concise facts concerning communicable diseases, especially those that 
appear in the schoolroom. For teachers and parents. 


Over Education in Accident Prevention. By E. George Payne. 192 pp. 


$50 


A definite plan of teaching, through language, drawing, arithmetic, and other 
subjects in every grade, the duty of avoiding accidents. 
Primer of Sanitation. By John W. Ritchie. viii, 231 pp. World Book 
A book of extreme simplicity, but with important new matter. 
Becryday Mouth Hygiene. By Joseph Head. 67 pp. Saunders-_---- 
to the present, all methods of cleansing the mouth have been failures.” 
, a. upon the use of dental floss and short-bristle toothbrushes. 
The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. By Charles-Edward 


A. Winslow and Pauline B. Williamson. xiv, 354 pp. Merrill___- 
2 “ya to the teacher: Part I, Objectives; Part II, Content; Part III, Meth- 


Constipation—How to Cure Yourself. By William S. Sadler. xi, 296 
Common-sense methods directed against the di of civilization. 


ay ee Hygiene Applied. By Jesse Feiring Williams. 414 pp. 
A fairly advanced book, presenting a sociologic point of view, a philosophic ap- 
oy and scientific foundations for a comprehensive understanding of 
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A Textbook of Psychology for Nurses. By Maude B. Muse. 351 pp. 


A careful selection of certain facts of psychology that should be learned by those 
whose “professional contacts will be with suffering humanity . . . facing 


grim, primitive realities.” Perhaps just the best psychology for many of us! 
Education Through Physical Education (for Girls and Women). By 


A guide for directors of girls’ athletics, who have great opportunities of teach- 
ing health through exercise. 


The Development of Man 


$50 The Hall of the Age of Man. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 48 pp. 

A revised edition of this well-known museum bulletin, with photographs of the 

exhibits that concern prehistoric man, and the famous paintings by Charles 


R. Knight. 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings. By George A. Dorsey. xviii, 


A book that goes deep, but ey A be read without the aid of a dictionary. One of 
the really striking books of the year. 


EDITORIALS 


RACKING HEARTSTRINGS FOR POLITICAL ADVANTAGE 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is not in politics. It has no 
candidates, and fights none. It knows only one issue—the develop- 
ment of the public schools altogether for expert, broad, unselfish pub- 
lic service. But because it stands irrevocably for nonpartisan public 
schools it must occasionally hit hard those who would debase the 
schools. The PEABODY JOURNAL has no established position on evo- 
lution as such. We would prefer to leave it to specialists. But our 
interest in it is great when it unhappily becomes a public-school issue. 

Thousands of persons in Tennessee are wrought up, are suffering, 
are dismayed because of agitation over a supposed conflict of evolu- 
tion with Christian theology. They have been made most unhappy. 
To some extent they have been led to be distrustful of scholars and of 
the public schools. The task of many teachers has been made meas- 
urably harder. Now, why? 

The fact has apparently come to light—the statement has, at any 
rate, been published in the daily papers—that the Tennessee law 
against the teaching of evolution in the public schools was, in its un- 
derlying meaning, merely a strategic move in gubernatorial politics. 
Think of the unhappiness stirred up incidentally to it! Think of the 
undermining of confidence in the public schools! 

In the first story the law had authorship in a simple-minded, reli- 
gious, up-country legislator, who thought it out himself and offered 
it in order to preserve the spiritual integrity of Tennessee youth. 
On this ground, too, it was supported with tearful earnestness by va- 
rious orators on the floor of both House and Senate. There was, in- 
deed, even from the first, some slight cause for suspicion. Among 
the orators were some who have been notable heretofore as shrewd 
politicians rather than as champions of religion. The fact has now 
slipped out that the law was composed and typed in the office of one 
of the most subtle politicians in the state, politically unfriendly to 
the present governor and now himself an active campaigner for the 
governorship. The governor, soon to be a candidate for reélection, 
was not consulted, but was taken by surprise. In effect, the bill was 
a trap—intended, as it really did, to put him in a dilemma. Any 
action he might take would alienate some of his supporters. When 
the bill had become a law, however, an unexpected complication en- 
tered. Quite uninvited, a third gubernatorial aspirant jumped in— 
a perennial candidate, who promptly became the legal champion in 
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the Scopes test case which was almost immediately instituted. Three 
would-be governors! Here was a political issue indeed. The “low 
down” on the law is that it deliberately stirred a latent popular preju- 
dice, regardless of what damage might result, for purely selfish polit- 
ical purposes. 

We have no candidate. Our interest is solely to protect the 
schools—the huge investment which the commonwealth has toward 
developing its future citizenship. 


Mississippi hands nothing to Tennessee. May Mississippi be heard 
from next. 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The state of Kentucky is raising its educational standards con- 
spicuously. Yet how much more progress could be made if purely 
political and selfish interests could be divorced from the public-school 
system! Is this altogether too much to expect? 

Kentucky has two good teacher-training schools, recently made into 
teachers colleges. She has also two normal schools, very lately also 
denominated teachers colleges. 

The PEABODY JOURNAL seeks to promote educational interests wisely 
and economically. Two recent occurrences regarding Kentucky nor- 
mal schools trouble us. The first is an attempt, defeated in the pres- 
ent legislature, but certain to be made again, to create a number of 
new normals. In the judgment of the experts in education in the 
state, the effort is political, not educational. Very possibly, Kentucky 
needs one more normal; this will altogether suffice, if it is located by 
educators, not by politicians. The measures now up are mere log- 
rolling. They give sops to localities supporting certain politicians. 
They would burden financially the educational system of the state 
without yielding great benefits to the schools. 

The second recent occurrence is the appointment to the presidency 
of one of the normals now established of a prominent politician, who, 
although able, is without experience or proved capacity as a leader in 
education. The presidency of a teacher-training school is not, in our 
judgment, a suitable reward for political service. In this case, we 
hope for the best. We hope—but our good judgment says “No” to the 
expectation—that teacher training conducted under such auspices will 
prove to be an economical, high-grade contribution to the Kentucky 
public-school system. 


THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


An Art Outline for Grade Teachers. Compiled by American Art Aid (Stanford 
University, California). Pp. 34. Free. 


An interesting detailed curriculum for eight grades. Gratis to teachers. 


The Third Great Plague. By JoHN H. Stokes (University of Minnesota). Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1920. Pp. 204. 


An exposition and discussion of syphilis, by an able specialist of the famous 


Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., “for everyday people.” Teachers should know the 
information it gives. 


Introduction to Rural Economics. By Paut L. Voct. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1925. Pp. xii + 377. 


A well-written book on the fundamental problems of rural economic life. It 
follows the usual outline and takes up the topics common to the subject. Illus- 
trated, and with questions and references. A good textbook for rural high 


schools. 0. C. A. 


The Smedley and Olsen First Reader. By Eva A. SMEDLEY and MarTHa ©. 
OLSEN. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co., 1925. Pp. 192. Price, $0.64. 


A well-illustrated, well-bound, story-type first reader. The selections are of 
genuine interest. One would think that all the kitty, puppy, cow, chicken, and 
mouse stories had been told; but here are some fresh, new ones. 


A Study of Child-Accounting Records. By ArcH O. Heck. Ohio State Univer- 
sity Studies; Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 2. Columbus, 
Ohio, 1925. Pp. xvi +245. Price, $1.50. 


A commendably thorough and complete study of child-accounting records, cov- 
ering their justification and the requirements of uniformity in procedure and in 
items to be listed, and giving complete data in support of the resulting select list 
of child-accounting record items which is recommended. The report seems to be 
indispensable to school authorities who keep records of school children. 


An Introduction to the Study of Education. By ELLwoop P. CuBBERLEY (Stan- 


ford University). Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xix + 
476. 


A very general survey noticing all the topics in the extensive field of education. 
Only a very brief résumé of each topic. Professor Cubberley, either consciously 
or unconsciously, has attempted an outline of education somewhat comparable to 
the outlines of history, science, and literature which have in recent years been 
published. The book is probably worth more to the layman who is interested in 
surveying the subject of education than it is as a formal textbook for students. 
The volume is easy to read. The author continues to write in the same interest- 
ing style which pervades his other books. a. L. D. 
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IF ROBINSON-BREASTED-BEARD 


YOU FORGOT TO REMEMBER History of Europe: Ancient 
and Medieval 
to send your Summer History of Europe: Our 
Address to the Sub- Own Times 
scription Manager of : 
ag Sum- A universally successful 
mer issues may not two-year course. Teach- 
reach you able; of unquestioned 


scholarship; admirably 
illustrated; and conform- 
ALWAYS ing to the requirements 
— of the committees in 


charge of our courses. 
Notify us when you move 


Ginn and Company 


95 Luckie Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Subscription Manager’s 
Advertisement ROBINSON-BREASTED-BEARD 


New Million-Dollar Bolton School 


Equipped with 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


The great new Bolton High School at Alexandria, La.—a credit to the entire South— 
is now properly equipped for the teaching of science. W. J. Avery is Superintendent 
of Schools, and J. W. Bolton is President of the Board. 


The selection of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture by these men is more than ordina- 


rily significant, when it is understood that twelve years ago Kewaunee was selected for 
installation in the first Bolton High School. 


The equipment selected had to be pedagogically correct, as everything must be that 
goes into the Rapides Parish Schools, and the belief of these men in the quality of the 
equipment they purchased has been fully justified by years of use. 

. Another recent Kewaunee installation is the Southwestern University, at Memphis, 
enn. 
Write for a copy of the Kewaunee Book and ask for details of our Free Engineering 
Service. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 J EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
172 Lincoln St. New York Office 


Kewaunee, Wis. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 70 Fifth Avenue 
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Burton Holmes Travel Stories of Japan, Korea, and Formosa. By EuUNICE TIET- 
JENS. Edited by WILLIAM H. WHEELER and BurRTON HoLMEs. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xi+ 404. Price, $1.28. Manual free. 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories of Egypt and the Suez Canal. By SusAN WILBUR. 
Edited by WILLIAM H. WHEELER and BuRTON HOLMEs. Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1925. Pp. vi+ 404. Price, $1.28. Manual free. 


These are two books in a large series of supplementary readers. The most 
attractive feature of the books is their wealth of illustrations. The pictures are 
well chosen and well reproduced. The books are hardly to be classed as geography 
readers, but as stories of travel, closely associated with geography. A. E. P. 


Physiography. By DouGcitas C. (Clark University) and Mase. P. 


CROMPTON (Illinois State Normal University). Normal, Ill.: McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1925. Pp. 96. 


The Branom Practice Tests in Geography. By MENDEL E. BraNnom (Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 225. 


This practice pad consists of 177 practice lessons in geography suitable for the 
upper elementary grades and the junior high-school classes. These lessons take 
the form of true-false tests, association tests, multiple choice tests, completion 
tests, problem tests, and map work. They are so arranged that they call for the 
minimum of writing on the part of the pupil and are easily checked by the teacher. 
The pad could well be used to supplement textbook work. L. F. 


you teach English 


in high school or college, you want the ENGLISH JOURNAL, the only full- 


size magazine devoted exclusively to your needs. Teachers everywhere 
find it 


inspiring, practical, informing. 


The JOURNAL contains (1) accounts of successful teaching procedures; 
(2) the latest innovations in “methods;” (3) articles on literature, espe- 
cially contemporary literature; (4) a digest of all important magazine 
articles relating to the teaching of English; (5) notes on the new books, 
including the best of current fiction, poetry, and drama. Nowhere else 
can you get so much help for three dollars. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street CHICAGO 
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“A merican” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


fe approval of recognized research 
advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 
oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthehighstandardmaintained 
by usforfifty yearshas been accorded appro- 
priaterecognition:nomoreneed besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alonearein usethroughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery...even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with manydifferent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


The Factory is in Michigan, but 
the Service is Local to You! 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW 
HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER 


containing 
the words most needed in writing, compiled 
from Dr. Horn’s latest tabulation of more 
than five million running words of ordi- 
nary use, briefly described in the Third 
and Fourth Yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence 


Information on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


National Education Achievement Scales 


NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 
FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M.A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany County, Maryland 


This is a new scientific spelling scale that measures the ability of senior high-school 
pupils to spell in sentences, which is the spelling ability demanded by the social and 
business world. It is based on thorough research and extensive investigation. Reliable 
standardized norms are given. Spelling ability is interpreted in terms of years and 
months, ranging from fourteen years (14-0) to nineteen years ten months (19-10). 

The scale is composed of four tests of equal difficulty. This makes it possible to re- 
test the same pupils at given intervals with the same scale to measure the actual prog- 


ress made. PRICE PER TEST 

Examination Sheet 4 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 

Directions for Administering 20 cents 


(Each examiner needs one) 


Class Record Sheet 2 cents 


(Each class should have one) 
Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders for quantities. Orders accompanied 
by remittance in full shipped prepaid; otherwise transportation extra. 
OTHER SCALES PUBLISHED 


National Spelling Scale for Elementary Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Junior High Schools 
National Attendance Meters 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 


Bes Effects 


THE 
BLUE and ORANGE BOX 
WRITE FOR 


THE TEACHER’S OWN BOOK 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
Its Ethical Standards 


By MaTTHEW J. WALSH 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


Part 
I. Is TEACHING A PROFESSION? 
II. ETHICAL STANDARDS IN TEACHING 
III. or ETHIcs 


A book for teachers, supervisors, reading 
circles, discussion groups, and nor- 
mal courses. Price, $1.88. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Ave. 6 Park St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


2451 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE BIG 
COOPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every State in 
the Union and all of its posses- 
sions. Write for our free litera- 
ture. 


DO IT NOW—WE’LL DO THE REST 
National Educational Service, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE 
3350 East Colfax DENVER, COLO. 
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Graded Outlines in Hygiene. By Water F. Cops. Yonkers: World Book Co., 
1923. Pp. viii + 214. 


A book of health suggestions to teachers from kindergarten through Grade III, 
outlined week by week. Many correlations with other subjects—geography, na- 
ture study, and the like. Certain sections are unique—‘Hygiene Through Fic- 
tion and History,” “Child Hygiene in Other Lands.” Decidedly helpful to the 
earnest teacher who makes use of good suggestions. 


The Climates of the United States. By Ropert DE Courcy Warp (Harvard Uni- 
versity). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+ 518. Price, $4. 


A scientific treatment of a vital subject by America’s leading student of climate. 
It is a concise, systematic account of the climate of the United States, and should 
find a place in every college course on meteorology and climatology. It is so 
clearly written that the average teacher in elementary geography will find in it 
much that is helpful. A. 2. 


Health for Every Day. By Maurice A. BIGELOW and JEAN BROADHURST (Teach- 
ers College, New York). Newark: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. vii + 247. 


A book on personal health adapted for young children; much broader than the 
typical physiology and hygiene text. Emphasis is placed on (a) acquirement of 
good health habits, (b) the rules of safety, (c) the nature-study basis of many 
health topics. No anatomical physiology is included. Well illustrated. It is 
expected that much silent reading will be done. 


SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH 
LESSONS 


WOHLFARTH-MAHONEY 


This language series for grades three to eight is the 
result of painstaking investigations into the problems 
and needs of language teaching. It has been hailed by 
critics as marking a step forward in textbooks built with 
an open-minded regard for the scientific study of edu- 
cation. 

Self-help is the keynote of this series, and it trains 
pupils to become independent and self-reliant in solving 
language problems. Extended classroom use has proved 
the sound worth of this method in teaching essentials 
thoroughly. 

Send for a copy of Self-Help English Lessons Brief 
which makes clear the features of this series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


SKILL AND POWER IN TYPING 


Skill and power in typing are obtained by an effective 
correlation of training in typewriting technique, with 
instruction that produces typing power. 

Leading teachers of typewriting nowadays are strug- 
gling with the problem of getting the pupil to think 
harder, rather than to allow mere copying and mechan- 
ical operation to monopolize the program. 

Both phases are important, and both can be taught 
simultaneously. The twofold problem is effectively solved 
in 


THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
by 
Rupert P. SoRelle 


In laying out his course in skill development, Mr. So- 
Relle parallels quite closely the principles laid down in 
Dr. William Frederick Book’s “The Psychology of Skill” 
and “Learning to Typewrite,” two of the best-known 
works on the psychology of learning. 

New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a carefully 
graded series of technique drills, based on actual learning 
processes, and supported by a content of genuine educa- 
tive value. 

In harmony with modern educational thought, New 
Rational Typewriting provides a teachable program for 
the development of typewriting skill and typewriting 
power. 


LIST PRICE, ONLY $1.20 


Examine the book at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


: 


IMPORTANT NEW 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


Howe’s Farm Economics (1926) 

Lewis & Hosic’s Practical English (new 1925 revision) 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary (1925 edition) 
Milne-Downey’s Algebras (1925) 

Seymour’s Plane Geometry (1925) 

Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past 

Fish’s History of America (1925) 

Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics 

Hunter & Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Community 
Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology 

Francois-Crosse’s Beginner’s French (1925) 
Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography 

Van Tuyl’s New Business Arithmetic 

Nichols’ Junior Business Training 


Correspondence about these books 
is cordially invited 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY . 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


ING 
ffecti 
RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS 
BURDETTE ROSS BUCKINGHAM 
oan Director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University 
The first book on educational research 
ever written for the teacher in the ele- 
Mr. Se- mentary school. 
Skill” RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS brings 
-known . together in an accessible way some of the 
arefully As soft as you wish; as hard as you please; results of research work which the class- 
earning but always smoother than you had dreamed. wilh Ged 
) educa No other pencil so perfectly meets the re- _ 
t, Mew quirements of instructor and student alike. It demonstrates the fact that the 
yeriting 17 Black Degrees 3 Copying teacher has opportunities for research 
For bold, heavy lines . - 280 which, if seized, will not only powerfully 
For clean, fine lines © 2H-3H-4H-SH-6H and rapidly develop the technique of 
“hae. oa teaching, but will also react to vitalize 
Rubber Ends, perdos. . 1.20 and dignify her individual work. 
2 At Stati d Stores throughout the World 
SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
tial 220 Fifth Avenue, New York New York Newark Bosten Chicago San Francisce 
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Five New Books from Macmillan 


Morton: CHILDHOOD’S FEARS 


An examination and evaluation of the 
contributions to psychoanalysis made by 
such leaders as Freud, Jung, and Adler. 
The author has unified and harmonized 
their various theories and viewpoints into 


a sane exposition of the place of 
psychoanalysis in education. Of partic- 
ular interest is his substitution of a “fear 
complex” for the Freudian “libido.” 
Price, $1.80. 


Inskeep: TEACHING DULL AND RETARDED CHILDREN 


This book discusses the guidance and 
education of those children who are just 
enough off the plane of normality to re- 
quire special attention. The author dis- 
cusses theoretically the nature of these 
border-line children and the character of 


the work they require, and sets forth 
methods and teaching procedures which 
have been carefully tested and found to 
be effective. All the common elementary 
branches receive adequate and detailed 
attention. Price, $2.00. 


Woolley: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CHILDREN 


This book compares working children 
and school children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. It is based on a 
report of the actual findings of an ex- 
perimental investigation conducted by 
the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation in 
association with the Board of Education 


of Cincinnati, Ohio. In this investigation 
the physical and mental measurements 
of several hundred children of both 
groups, their industrial histories, social 
data, and home life, were examined over 
a period of four years. Price, $4.00. 


Peppard: THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


“A compact handbook giving definite 
methods for the correction of the various 
common-speech defects of school children. 
The author emphasizes the importance of 
correct speech in the teacher who should 
be able to teach phonetics intelligently. 


Richmond: THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 


“In addition to a touch of history and 
of the more commonly treated phenom- 
ena of puberty and of the succeeding 
adolescent years of girlhood, the book is 
distinctive for the following facts: It 
uses and applies with restraint, and with 
consequent effectiveness, the more as- 
sured results of the psychoanalytic 


The book deals specifically with lisping, 
stammering, baby talk, inability to enun- 
ciate intelligently, nasality, and foreign 
accent. It is clear, sound, thoroughly in- 
formed, and practical.”—Journal of the 
N. E. A. Price, $1.40. 


school; it undertakes to discover what is 
normal in girlhood by way of studies of 
abnormal and delinquent girls; and it 
recognizes that the difficulties of the girl 
in making her adjustments effectively 
are always largely emotional in charac- 
ter.’ — The World To-morrow. Price, 
$1.25. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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In the Riverside Textbooks in Education 


EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE 
By LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 
This book gives the teacher or student of education a firm foundation for health and 
hygiene teaching in the schools. It covers the new health program in all its aspects, 


including such phases as mental hygiene, the pedagogy of hygiene, personal hygiene, 
and community hygiene. Ready in June. 


MODERN METHODS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS 


This volume presents a progressive organization of the newer technique of teaching 
in our junior and senior high schools, and describes the most recent experimentation in 
the field of teaching practice. It will prove not only a most necessary and satisfactory 
text for classes in the principles of teaching in secondary schools, but also of much use 
to teachers in service. Ready in June. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s our motto—to 
do everything that we do for you 
RIGHT. Any transaction that you 
may have with this concern, you can 
know that you will get a square deal 
and courteous treatment, and on this 
RIGHT basis we solicit your printing 
account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, Booklets 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges 


RIDGLEY’S HOME GEOGRAPHY 
THE THORNDIKE WORD LIST 


Total Number of Words in Home 

34,693 
Total Number of Different Words 1,621 
Total Number of These Words In- 

cluded in Thorndike Groups... 1,549 
Total Number of Words Not In- 

cluded in Thorndike Groups-__- 12 
Per Cent of Home Geography 

Words Included in Thorndike 

Per Cent of Home Geography 

Words Not Included in Thorn- 


The words included in this 4 per cent 
are practically all geographical names 
or terms. 

Write for catalogue and information 
regarding the above and our other geo- 
graphical publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
Normau, ILLINOIS 


— 


George Peabody 
College 


For Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1926 


More than three hundred academic and professional 
courses for the training of teachers and professional leaders 
are offered in the summer quarter. 


The College confers the degrees of Bachelor of Science, 
Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. Requirements 
for these degrees are set forth fully in the annual catalog. 
If interested, address the Registrar. 


Second Term 16-August 25 
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Announcing the Publication of 


THE THEORY OF 
EDUCATION 


By 


Ira Woods Howerth, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology in the Colorado 
State Teachers College, and Author 
of “The Art of Education, Work, 
and Life,” ete. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


HIS is a study of the philosophy 
of education as derived from the 
doctrine of organic, psychic, and 

social evolution. The central idea of the 
book is that artificial—that is, conspic- 
uously institutional—education is mere- 
ly the effort to control the evolutionary 
process as manifested in the individual 
and in groups, this process from the be- 
ginning of life to the present time being 
an educational one. 


HE book discusses the educational 
process, the principles of edu- 
cation, the science of education, 

natural and artificial education, and the 
means, methods, and aims of education. 
The purpose of the book is to encourage 
the student to give serious consideration 
to some of the underlying principles of 
education. 


Practical Teaching 


LarcE Projects GEOGRAPHY 


By C. A. McMurry 


Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 


MASTERFUL exposition of 
ty the type study, giving clear, 

detailed descriptions of class- 
room procedure on four topics— 
irrigation, gulf ports, water power, 
and canals. The units worked out 
in this manual serve as standards 
of instruction for similar treat- 
ment of other types. $2. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 


Suppose you asked us the above ques- 
tion—here’s our answer: 

85 of 50 recent Million-Dollar High 
Schools bought Sheldon Furniture. 

In the South recent Sheldon jobs in- 
clude the Peabody Demonstration School, 
Mobile’s New Million-Dollar High School, 
The Anatomy Building at the University 
of Tennessee, and The Louisiana State 
University Chemistry Building. 


CATALOG FREE 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and 
Vocational Furniture 


Write for complete list of Type Studies 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Atlanta Office: 25 W. Peachtree St. 
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Have you considered 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


As a part of your insurance? 


Use of investment bonds as a part of one’s insurance is 
widely practiced. 


Investment bonds give the insured the benefit of imme- 
diate income on his money. At the same time, through 
selection of high-grade bonds of long-term maturity, the 
purchaser can create his own estate, to be handed to his 
beneficiaries just as he made it. 
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The investor may use part of the income from his bonds 
to pay the premiums on a substantial amount of life insur- 
ance, and thus combine the advantages of substantial insur- 
ance coverage with the creation of a personal estate. 


Write for a copy of our free booklet — 


“An Easy Way to Save Your First $1,000’ 


Caldwell & Company 


Investment Securities 


413 Union Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Offices in principal cities 
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